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Keligious Cominunications, 


On Betraying Christ. 
A SERMON. 


One of you shall betray me,—Mat- 
thew, xxvi. 21. 


THE circumstancesin which these 
words were spoken, and the occa- 
sion in which they originated, are fa- 
miliar to every reader of the gospel. 
Our blessed Lord had nearly filled 
up the life of sorrow and suffering to 
which he had condescended, and was 
just on the eve of that tragical scene 
which was to complete the price of 
man’s redemption. He had before 
often intimated to his incredulous 
disciples that he was to be cut off by 
a cruel and ignominious death ; but 
never till now did he disclose to them 
the awful secret that this was to be 
brought about by the treachery of 
one of their own little number. It 
would have been a great thing for 
them to be told, on infallible author- 
ity, that their master must die ; for 
they had given him their strongest af- 
fections, and had looked forward 
with confident expectation to the 
time when they should share in the 
glories of a temporal kingdom. But 
then they might have hoped accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of events, 
that they should be indulged the mel- 
ancholy privilege of soothing his last 
agonies by their vigilant and affec- 
tionate attentions. But no, he is to 


be denied the privilege of dying in 
their arms, and they the privilege of 
endeavouring to minister to the con- 
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solation of their dying master. He 
is to be betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies, and to be hung up ona cross, 
a public spectacle of disgrace and 
agony.—But even then, they might 
enjoy the melancholy consolation of 
reflecting that they had all been 
faithful to him unto the end ;—that 
in his own beloved family he had 
found none but friends; that they 
had stood by him to the last, and ren- 
dered him every assistance and eve- 
ry consolation in their power 3 and 
made a united and most vigorous ef- 
fort to deliver him out of the hands 
of his enemies; and if he must suf- 
fer, they might be able all of them 
to wash their hands of his blood, and 
to appeal to each other, and to him, 
and to the world, that they had alf 
borne for hima love stronger than 
death. But no, far froin this ; their 
hearts were wrung with the melan- 
choly intelligence that one of them 
was to be the traitor;—-yes, one of that 
little number, who were then eating 
and drinking with him at the same 
table, was to be instrumental in pro- 
curing his master’s death. Is it any 
wonder that their hearts should have 
sunk in fearful expectation, and that 
each one should have begun to utter 
the expressive and anxious interro- 
gation, * Lord, is it Ir’ 

The event fastened the guilt and 
the odium of this horrid act upon Ju- 
das; the very man perhaps, of 
whose integrity and fidelity the dis- 
ciples were most tnsuspicious. F.- 
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610 On Betraying Christ.—A Sermon. 


ven then, while he was apparently 
as much devoted to the interests of 
his master as any of the disciples ;— 
even then, while he was mingling 
with him in an act of professed 
friendship, and virtually pledzing 
himself to be faithful to the end, the 
malice and treachery of hell were 
awake in his bosom ; andin a short 
time he was seen at the head of the 
murderous band which came with 
swords and staves to seize the inno- 
cent sufferer, and carry their horrid 
plot into execution. 

I doubt not Christians, that when 
you have read the history of this hor- 
rid act, and have marked the conduct 
of this most wicked man, you have 
been almost ready to believe that the 
same degree of guilt never blackened 
the character of any other man. 
But perhaps you mistake in this 
opinion. No other man, it is cer- 
tain, ever was, or ever can be guilty 
of precisely the same sin, in form, of 
which Judas was guilty ; but I am 
by no means certain that many a 
false professor may not find as low a 
place in the world of wailing as he :— 
and you mistake, if you suppose that 
the sin of betraying Christ was con- 
fined to Judas, or that it may net be 
committed in substance now as well 
as when our Lord was on the earth. 
Every false professor of religion is 
chargeable with it; and the object 
of this discourse is to exhibit some of 
the fornis in which it appears, and 
the awful guilt with which it is con- 
nected. 

I. Iam first to mention some of 
the ways in which professed Chris- 
tians betray their master. 

They do this, in the first place, 
when they are ashamed of their reli- 
gion. The language of a Christian 
profession is that we are not asham- 
ed of the gospel of Christ. When 
we come forward and voluntaril y take 
upon ourselves Christian vows, and 

romise to live devoted to the Lord 
in all the ways of holy obedience, 
we virtually declare that we will glo- 
ry in nothing in comparison with the 
eross of Christ. Bat hew painfally 


(Dec. 
frequent are tle instances in which 
the subsequent conduct gives the lie 
to this declaration ! How oftenhave 
you witnessed cases in which the 
Christian professor has manifested 
a shrinking timidity in the presence 
of the world, and has been afraid to 
take a decisive stand in favour of re- 
ligion.~—But I hesitate not to say that 
the man who is not willing that the 
world should knew that he has re- 
nounced their ungodly practices, and 
has resolutely determined on a reli. 
gious life;—nay, the man _ who 
shrinks from reproving vice, because 
it may subject him to worldiy re- 
proach, is so far a traitor to his mas- 
ter. Christ will acknowledge none 
as his friends, who are ashamed of 
his service. If we dare not carry 
our religious character into the would 
with us ;—if we are not willing that 
all—high and low, rich and _ poor, 
should know that we are Christians, 
and should know it from our conduct 
as well as our profession ; it isa sure 
indication that the elements of treach- 
ery are lurking in our bosoms ; and 
it is not improbable that it may yet 
be acted out in some of its more visi- 
ble and odious forms. 

And here. professing Christians, 
as I pass along, 1 wish to bring this 
matter home to your heart, by way 
of examination. You have never 
sold your master for thirty pieces of 
silver ; but have you never sold the 
credit of his cause for a siill more 
paltry consideration ? When you 
have been thrown among the ungodly 
and profane, have you never felt 
witling that they should remain ig- 
norant that you were a professor 0 
religion ; and have you not, even at 
the expense of your own conscience, 
been willing to appear compliant and 
courteous ? When you have seen 
that religion was unfashionable in the 
circle in which you happened to fall, 
and found that all around you were 
given to trifling and vanity, have you 
not sometimes secreily wished that 
you night be free from the restraints 
of a Christian profession, and that 
you might even forget that you had 
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solemnly covenanted with God ? 
What name, professing Christian, I 
put it to your conscience—what name 
does this conduct deserve better than 
treachery ; and who will say that he 
is slandered, who being guilty of this 
conduct, is called a traitor ? 

2. Those professors also betray 
Christ, who attempt to make a com- 
promise between his service and that 
ofthe world. Ido not mean that 
Christians are forbidden to enjuy the 
world, or that religion lays an icy 
hand upon any truly innocent and 
rational indulgence : still every one 
on entering the family of Christ, does 
virtually renounce the world as a por- 
tion ; and promises to sacrifice every 
enjoyment which may come in com- 
petition with his Christian obliga- 
tions. But how many are there, who, 
aftera while, practically forget that 
they engaged to make this sacrifice ; 
andas they cannot decently throw off, 
ina formal manner, their Christian 
obligations, they endeavour to bring 
down the standard of duty to their 
own taste, and to persuade them- 
selves that all the pleasures of the 
world to which their inclinations lead 
them are innocent. They may even 
plead for these pleasures asa part of 
religion, notwithstanding they are 
directly fitted to drive every serious 
thought from the mind; and they 
may charge you with being unrea 
sonable, and endeavouring to defeat 
the kind purposes of our heavenly fa- 
ther, if you admonish them ever so 
Kindly of the guilt of such indulgen- 
ces. But nothing is more certain than 
that such conduct as this indicates a 
spirit of treachery towards Christ: 
and let me add that the world under- 
stand this matter perfectly. It is not 
the professor who is most ready to 
sink the character of the Christian in 
that of the worldling, whom they in 
their hearts respect most 3 it is not 
the person whom they see handling 
the sacramental elements in the 
church, and then going out into the 
World with as keen a relish for its 
Pleasures, as those who profess to 
have no other portion; but st rs the 


man between whose profession and 
whose conduct they observe a happy 
consistency ; who after having pro- 
fessed before God to have renounced 
the world as his supreme portion, 
proves by his life that he actually 
hasrenounced it. This is the man 
whom tle world respects most, even 
though it may heap upon him a load 
of malediction. That professor, 
therefore, who attempts to unite re- 
ligion and the worid as objects of 
pursuit, while he acts the part ofa 
traitor to Christ, defeats tiie very pur- 
pose at which he aims ; for even the 
open enemies of religion discover his 
inconsistency, and secretly despise 
him as more guilty than themselves.- 

3. ITremark, once more, that those 
professors are especially guilty of 
betraying Christ, who become open 
apostates from his religion.—In order 
to this, let it be remembered that it is 
not necessary that a man should 
come into the church with a deliber- 
ate design to stab the cause of chris- 
tianity; on the contrary, he may 
have been the subject of very serious 
impressici:s ; and he may have joined 
the church with a resolution that he 
would live a holy life; but his faith 
proves to be that of a stony ground 
hearer ;-—when tribulation or perse- 
cution arises because of the word, he 
is offended ; he gradually yields to 
one sinful indulgence after another 
till the sensibility of his conscience 
is extinguished, and he openly re- 
nounces all pretensions to religion, 
and comes out before the world in 
the character ofa scoffer. Ii may 
be that he is now heard to profane 
the name of God ; or that he is seen 
with the poisonous cup of intoxica- 
tion at his lips, or that he makes the 
piety of others as well as his own for- 
mer professions the subject of pro- 
fane jesting. Such a man, be assured, 
has the guilt of Judas blackening his 
heart. His master looks upon him 
as a traitor, and the most profane and 
abandoned persons in society secret 
ly exult in a comparison of their char- 
acters with his. 

But let it be remembered that it is 
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not necessary that you should make 
a profession of religion in order to 
be guilty of this sin in substance: it 
inay be justly chargeable upon you, 


even if you have never come within 


the limits of the Church: for sup- 
pose you have professed to feel the 
power of religion, and to indulge a 
hope in the mercy of God through 
the atonement of Christ; and sup- 

ose you have not joined yourselves 
publicly to the people of God ; yet 
if after these professions and these 
hopes you return again to the world, 
and cast off fear, restrain prayer, and 
give yourselves up again to vanity 
and sin, here is all the essence of an 
apostasy, and here is all the guilt of 
having betrayed Christ. You have 
betrayed his cause, so far as you were 
able, into the hands of the enemy ; 
You have given them occasion by 
your conduct, to make religion itself 
the subject of reproach; and some 
probably have drawn from your ex- 
perience that most false and fatal 
conclusion that the whole of religion 
is either delusion or imposture. Ke- 
member then, that if you go back to 
the world after having professed to 
be a christian, whether it have been 
publicly or not, you will always be re- 
garded through life as bearing the guilt 
and the odium of an apostate ; you 
will have done christianity an injury, 
which you wiil probably never have 
the power, even if you should have 
the disposition to atone for. 

1i. Such are some of the ways in 
which the Saviour is betrayed: with- 
out going into further particulars, I 
proceed, secondly to consider the 
aggravated guilt and criminality of 
this conduct. 

1. This appears first, from the fact 
that it is a violation of the most sa- 
cred ofall obligations. There is not 
amore solemn act on this side of 
eternity, than that in which the chris- 
tian, by a voluntary profession, en- 
ters into covenant with God. While it 
isa transaction immediately between 
God and his own soul, angels and 
men are virtually called to witness 
his sincerity, and to testify against 


him if he forget or disregard his ob. 
ligations. He engages in professed 
reliance on God’s grace that his life 
shall be devoted to religion, and tha: 
he will endeavour to the extent of 
his power, to glorify God, to benef: 
the world, and to adorn a christiap 
profession. But all these obligations 
which he bas once publicly acknow!- 
edged, and to which heaven and 
earth have borne witness, he delibey- 
ately and flagrantly violates. It j, 
not merely the violation of a prom- 
ise, but of a promise made under the 
most solemn circumstances ; a prom- 
ise made Girectly to the God of hea- 
ven and earth. Let the man who 
resolves on being a traitor to Christ, 
in any way, ask himself how 
he shall be able on his final trial 
to review the day when he entered 
into covenant with God, and pub- 
licly assumed the weight of chris- 
tian obligations. 

2. The criminality of this conduct 
appears farther from the fact that it 
indicates the blackest ingratitude; for 
who is this master whom the treach- 
erous professor so wantonly betrays ? 
Is it one whose conduct towards 
him has always been of a suspicious 
character ; who has never manifest- 
ed any interest in his happiness, and 
who has.in no respect any claim 
upon his gratitude? No, it is the 
most kind and gracious of al! mas- 
ters; it is that compassionate Saviour 
who died to redeem him, who has 
offered his Spirit to sanctify him, and 
who has been always calling him ip 
a voice of tenderness to holiness and 
heaven. What has he done, O false 
professor, that thou shouldst thus be- 
tray his cause into the hands of the 
enemy? What act of unkindness hast 
thou ever received from Jesus, tha! 
should inake thee so ready to dishon- 
our his religion and trample on his 
blood ? Is this the testimony of thy 
gratitude for the poverty and degra- 
dation to which he submitted on thy 
behalf; for his being born in a mat- 
ger, and dying on a cross? Has 
thine heart been changed into ada- 
mant that theu hast become insens!- 
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ble to all the obligations under which 
his sufferings have laid thee; so in- 
sensible that thou canst go over in 
substance with the sin of Judas, and 
put him toan open shame ? Methinks, 
we should hardly have occasion to 
wonder, if the very rocks, should 
cry out to proclaim the ingratitude of 
those professors who betray their 
master; who profess to be his friends, 
when the spirit of treachery and ma- 
lignity has full possession of their 
hearts ! 

3. But thirdly, the criminality of 
the sin upon which [ am remarking, 
appears, also, from the consequences 
by which it is fullowed. A _profes- 
sor of religion in the view of the 
world, occupies an elevated station : 
he belongs to a city which is set on 
a hill and which cannot be hid: of 
course his conduct must be subject- 
ed to the most rigid scrutiny. Now 
then, when a professing christian de- 
liberately and shamefully violates his 
christian obligations; when he is 
seen in the ranks of carelessness, 
walking in the way of the ungodly, 
or sitting in the seat of the scoffer; 
what think you must be the inevita- 
ble consequence? Why, one such 
professor, without doubt, does more 
injury to the cause of Christ, than a 
multitude of infidels. They have 
always been enemies by profession : 
it was their trade to ridicule and de- 
spise religion ; but he has worn the 
mask of a friend, and of course is 
able to stab the cause with a much 
deeper and heavier thrust. His 
apostasy is exultingly alleged as a 
glorious and decisive argument 
against all religion, for here say its 
enemies, is the testimony of one who 
has tried it. Oh how black and 
deep must be the guilt of betraying 
Christ! What a violation of sacred 
obligations, what malignant perfidy, 
what base ingratitude, what tremen- 
dous consequences does it involve! 

_ The first inference which we de- 
rive from our subject is, that the fact 
that there are some false professors, 
furnishes no argument against the 
‘ruth of religion. The fact that Ju- 


das was a traitor proves nothing 
against the otherdisciples ; nor does 
the fact that there are. traitors now 
in the church prove any thing against 
those whose lives are conformed to 
the gospel. And it is the most un- 
fortunate weapon which the enemies 
of christianity ever wield against us, 
when they undertake to make religion 
answerable for the hypocrisy of its 
professors. For if religion were 
not something which is good in itself, 
who would even think of assuming 
the appearance of it? If it did not 
find an advocate in the breast of eve- 
ry man, the fact that there are those 
who assume the appearance of piety 
when they are strangers to the reality, 
in order to recommend themselves to 
the world, would be an anomaly of 
which there could be no explanation, 
for did you ever hear of a mau who 
had assumed the character of a 
knave, or aliar, ora drunkard, mere- 
ly to make himself respected in the 
community? If you tell as that there 
are hypocrites and traitors in the 
church, we admit it ; but this proves 
nothing against religion, any more 
than the fact that there may be trai- 
torsin the state, proves that the whole 
state is given up to corruption, or 
that all civil government ought to be 
abolished. Aud you may triumph 
in the ungodly lives of professors, 
and build upon them an argument 
which shail quiet your consciences 
for the presept in the neglect of re- 
ligion; but take care that the day 
does mot come when its fallacy 
will be exposed by the convincing 
light of a suffering eternity. 

Finally : we learn from this sub- 
ject that professors of religion have 
no reason to quiet themselves in re- 
gard to their spiritual state, merely 
because they are in the church. Judas 
was in the church, and a greater mon- 
ster of wickedness, has perhaps, rare- 
ly walked the earth. And how do you 
know but thatthe elements of thesame 
character may be in your own heart? 
The spirit may not yet have begun 
to operate ; and yet the day may not 
be distant when vour whole sou! wil! 
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be brougit uuder its dominion. Say 
not that you are secure from falling 
into any great sin, or even being an 
apostate from your profession, be- 
cause you are not now sensible of any 
such inclination; you have not yet 
to learn that sin is insidious, that its 
progress is gradual, and that it often 
usurps the complete dominion of the 
heart, before the wretched victim has 
begun to suspect his danger. Rely 
on it, your only safety lies in living 
near to God, in cultivating an inti- 
mate acquaintance with your own 
hearts, and a deep sense of your de- 
pendence on the influences of the 
spirit. The moment you have come 
to imagine yourselves secure, that mo- 
ment you have reached your greatest 
danger, and it will be strange if you 
should not soon, very soon have your 
eyes opened, at the expense of a 
cuilty conscience, und a_ polluted 
character. 

May God save you from the guilt 
ef betraying your Master, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


~—_——_—_— 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


In your Number for December 
Jast I observed the following query : 

© Is present holiness in believers 
as really deserving of future re- 
ward, as present sin in unbelievers is 
of future punishment ?’’ The pro- 
poser assures us that ‘* an answer to 
the question in the Christian Spec- 
tator would afford gratification to 
some of its readers.”? Perhaps the 
following answer may not meet some 
particular peint which those may 
have in view who wish for a public 
discussion of the question ; but such 
as it is, you are at liberty to insert it 
in your work if you think it fitted to 
be useful. 

The question I apprehend, con- 
‘emplates an original and inherent 
desert of reward, independent en- 
tirely of any special obligation un- 
der which God has placed himself 
by promise to believers. This is 
the most obvious meaning of the 
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terms in which the question is pro, 
posed 5 and it is the only meaning 
which leaves any scope for discuss. 
ion. For none can doubt that the 
penitent who now practises holiness. 
becomes as certainly entitled toa 
gracious reward, founded on the dj- 
vine promise, as the impenitent to 
destruction. From this obligation 
under which God has been gracious. 
ly pleased to piace himself, in the 
economy of redemption, the apostle 
does not hesitate to assure us, that 
God is * faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins’? on repentance. He 
would violate his covenant with the 
Redeemer and forfeit his pledge te 
the believer, should he vot bestow 
pardon and eternal life on this condi- 
tion. But while passages of this 
description extinguish all doubt of a 
reward being now made sure to the 
righteous as the coverant and oath 
of God can guarantee it, still they 
are far from proving that God is un- 
der any original obligation, indepen- 
dent of his promise. 

With this explanation of the point 
at issue, | am prepared, rot only to 
answer the proposed question in the 
negative, but one of a much wider 
scope. For why need we confine 
it to ‘‘present’’ in distinction from fu- 
ture ho‘iness ? or to ‘* believers”’ in 
distinction from angels? I see not 
how any such distinction can alter 
the intrinsic nature of holiness, in 
creatures as it regards the reality ot 
merit. If an angel deserves reward 
for the practice of holiness, so does 
aman. Though man be an inferior 
being, and placed in this nether 
world, and though he be still imper- 
fect, yet the real holiness of which 
he istne subject, however small in 
degree of comparison, is of the same 
nature with that of the periect above. 
And though man be now deep in 
debt for past transgression, while the 
angel, on the supposition of merit, 
may already be entitled to draw large- 
ly onthe treasury of heaven; still let 
man’s share of merit be at least cas! 
into the balance against his crimes. 
If, then, no inferiority of grade or 
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sondition, nor even the fact of past 
or mingled transgression can alter the 
essential value of holiness, there will 
be an advantage, I apprehend, in the 
practical bearing of the question, to 
discuss it in its widest scope. 

The remarks I have to offer in 
support of the position, that no crea- 
ture can originally merst any reward 
of God, may perhaps as profitably 
he cast into the form of a practical 
exposition of our Lord’s words, re- 
corded by Luke xvii. 7~-10. ‘Which 
of you, having a servant ploughing 
or feeding cattle, will say unto him, 
by and by, when he is come from 
the field; go and sit down to meat ? 
And will not rather say unto him ; 
make ready wherewith I may sup, 
and gird thyself and serve me 
till I have eaten and drunken; and 
afterwards thou shait eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because 
he did the things that were com- 
manded him r I trow not. So likewise 
ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which was our 
duty to do.” 

I cannot repress the belief, that 
the genuine import of the above 
passage, is much more vbvious than 
palatable to proud man. But that 
something more than a dry and spec- 
ulative answer to the main question, 
may be drawn from this interesting 
portion of our Saviour’s instructions, 
1 shall take the liberty of dwelling, 
to some extent, on its import—its 
justice—man’s proneness to miscon- 
strue and evade it—and his guilt in 
so doing. 

The requirement is obviously two 
fold, 

1. The things we are todo. When 
ye have done all those things which 
are cammanded you.—Commanded 
by whom? and where? By God— 
in the whole volume of his perfect 
law. Here, then, is the require- 
ment of sinless perfection. We are 
to love God with all the heart, and 
fo perform all the duties to him 
Which would naturally flow from 


such perfect love. We are to ex- 
ercise an expanded and impartial af- 
fection towards all men, and to dis- 
charge the kind offices connected’ 
with such holy philanthropy. With 
a sense of the divine inspection, we 
are unceasingly to employ every tal- 
eut committed to our trust, so that 
at his coming our Lord may receive, 
not merely his own, but his own 
with usury. All this we are to de, 
not as drudging slaves impelled by 
fear, but with the utmost alacrity 
and delight. 

This, as every one acquainted 
with God’s law well knows, is ne 
overdrawn sketch of what he re- 
quires. And let me here remark, it 
is the law for the inhabitants of hea- 
ven as well as of earth. Of course 
the premises contained in the pas- 
sage betore us, fully embrace the 
enlarged proposition I have chosen 
to discuss and reach equally to an- 
gels and the just made perfect as to 
man in his present state. 

2. When we have doue all which 
God has commanded, we are to say ; 
We are unprofitable servants. This 
part of Christ’s requisition regards 
the feelings we are to cherish, in 
view of what we have done, even 
on the supposition of our perfect 
obedience. We are to feel that we 
have laid God under no obligation— 
no, not even to “thank” us. The 
comparison with which he illustrates 
his meaning, fixes it to this import. 

But would Christ require a per- 
fect being thus to feel, when he had 
done all the things commanded him, 
if it were still a fact that his holy 
services merited a reward ? could he 
in such a case direct him to pro- 
nounce himself an unprofitable ser- 
vant, not deserving even the thanks 
of his Lord? Impossible. Of course 
this divine requirement goes at once 
to the vitals of the question and de- 
cides that no created being can mer- 
it any reward by his holiness. 

God has indeed promised mag 
rich and eternal blessings through 
Christ, and these are to be in pro- 


portion to his holiness. And hence 
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they are often spoken of in scrip- 
ture as a reward. But it is to be 
remembered, they are a ‘ reward of 
grace, not of debt.? And the re- 
cipient is required to feel that he re- 
ceives them as a promised gift, and 
not as the wages strictly due for his 
service. 

[In accordance with this position, 
is the whole tenor of divine require- 
ments, promises, and instructions. 
For instance, we are directed to pray 
for every good thing, ‘tin Christ’s 
name.’ This could not be if any 
good were justly due for our holli- 
ness. ‘The very attempt to explain 
this class of passages in accordance 
with the doctrine of our meritori- 
ous holiness, only exhibits their ir- 
reconcilable discordance. 

Let us now turn our attention to 
the equity of this requirement. 

1. It is observable that Christ ap- 
peals directly to the feelings and 
practice of men onthis point. Dath 
the master thank the servant for 
obeying hiscommands? No. Then 


he must justify God in exacting ser- 
vice without an acknowledgment of 


obligation. 

2. The case is much stronger in 
our relation to God than it can pos- 
sibly be in our mutual! relations with 
each other. What is the obligation 
of a servant to his master, ora child 
to his parent, compared with ours 
to that God who made us, in whose 
hand our breath is, and whose are 
all our ways? Or what is the right 
we have to the unremunerated ser- 
vice of the brute creation, compared 
with God’s property in us? You in- 
deed feed the ox that toils in your 
field; but it is not as a remuneration 
but only to fit him for to-morrow’s 
task. And when he has worn out 
his life in your service, you take off 
his yoke, and pamper him for a 
season—but it is for the slaugh- 
ter. The fowls of the air and the 
fishes of the sea, which have neither 
been sheltered under your roof, nor 
fed from your garner, you kill and 
devour at your pleasure. Where is 
Your warrant for these exactions and 
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depredations on the tiferior tribes 
of living sensitive beings? Do yoy 
place it in their inferiority of grade 
in the scale of being? So are you ip. 
ferior to angels, and by the same 
rule might be justly subjected to 
their dominion without the prospect 
of remuneration. But the rule jg 
bad ; for in neither case does supe. 
riority entitle to dominion any more 
than ‘‘ power gives right” amone 
men and nations. Do you bean 
your prerogative on the gift of rea- 
son over beings which you denomin- 
ate irrational ? I deny both the con- 
clusion and the premises. Precisely 
the same arguments evince the git 
of reason to both the * horse and 
his rider.”? And if not, yet how 
does the deficiency constitute him 
your property ?—But you are im- 
mortal. while the ‘brute must_per- 
ish.’ And have you hence the right 
to shorten his brief span of existence 
and subject him to toil while you 
permit him to live? But you are ca- 
pable of knowing God, and are ac- 
countable to nim, while the brute is 
not. And can then a knowledge 
ef God and accountableness to him, 
eathrone you as sovereign lord over 
his inferior creation? But you will 
finally claim that God has given 
them into your hand. ‘True, and it 
is your only claim. I acknowledge 
it a sufficient one. But let me ask, 
for it is a vital question in the pre- 
sent discussion; whence had Goi 
this perfect right over the life and 
service of animals, which we now 
claim as transferred to us? You un- 
hesitatingly answer, ‘by creation.’ 
If then, God has such a right by 
creation over inferior animals as 
justly to transter their uuremuner- 
able services and their lives into our 
hands, who can deny his right to re- 
tain us in his own service without. 
bringing him in debt to us? It Is 
he that has created and upholds us. 
And shall the fact that he has beev 
pleased more richiy to endow us and 
destine us to endless existence, strip 
him of the right he would else have 
had to our service? Shall the free 
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and precious gift which so infinitely 
eyriches US, instead of iucreasing, 
annihilate our original obligation re- 
sulting from creation ? Wild and im- 
‘ous absurdity! Yet I see not how 
the claim of human merit, can stop 
short of adopting this absurdity. 

3, The equity ci God’s claim to 
our services without reward. 1s just 
as obvious as his right to require our 
service at all, or to bind us by any 
command. Indeed when I look sim- 

ly at the divine government as it is 
and dismiss those circumstances from 
my mind which must necessarily be 
peculiar to human compacts, | find 
it impossible to distinguish, even in 
thought, between God’s perfect right 
to all our services and his right to 
impose a Single injunction, ‘The re- 
mark is seemingly too obvious to 
need expression, that the whole foun- 
dation of God’s sovereignty is total- 
ly different from that of human gov- 
ernments. He is not an individual 
lifted from among equals, vested with 
a delegated authority to frame rules 
of action for the common good, and 
bear for a limited period, the sword 
of common power. His right is un- 
delegated, inierent, and eternal; or 
it does not exist. It results directly 
from his relation as Creator. Yet 
I appretiend it is by overlooking this 
distinction, and suffering the thoughts 
to become entangled in the asso- 
ciations of human government, that 
any reflecting mind has failed to see 
the absurdity of human claims on 
God for the practice of that holi- 
ness which he has commanded. 

How, let me ask, can he com- 
mand any service, uuless it be strict- 
ly due to him? And if due, it can- 
not be meritorious. It it be not due, 
he can exercise no authority ; and 
can only propose conditions of com- 
pact to which his creature may ac- 
cede or not without the imputation 
of rebellion. 

In human governments, the case 
is reversed. When the ruler re- 
quires the services of individuals, 
justice demands an equivalent; and 
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that because he has no original right 
tothem. Nor indeed are the servi- 
ces rendered to him, but to the na- 
tion over which he presides, and it 
is the nation too on whom he is to 
make his demand. He only acts 
with the delegated authority and in 
behalf of the community, to guide its 
energies for the common good. 

It seems a plain case, then, from 
an inspection of the foundation of 
God’s authority, that we must either 
deny his right to rule at all, or re- 
nounce the thought of meritorious 
holiness ir his subjects. The asser- 
tion of such merit, aims a blow at 
the subversion of his throne. 

4. Should God see fit to annihi- 
late a whole order of such pertect be- 
ings as the holy angels, who could 
presume to charge him with injuse 
tice?) Who can affirm that he has not 
already done it? or may hereafter, 
in some period in eternity ? as he 
has given us no assurance to the con- 
trary. Has he not a right to do 
what he will with his own ; and are 
not they his in every possible sense ? 
Has not existence been a blessing 
instead of a burden to them? and 
would they not pass out of being, 
indebted to him, and not he to them? 
But if holiness is meritorious, God is 
bound to continue them forever. 
And I see not but he would have 
been bound uponthe same principle 
to continue Satan for a while in a 
state of fruition after his fall, till he 
had received his arrearage of reward 
for past holiness, or else to mitigate 
his punishment in due proportion. 

5. If holiness be meritorious, where 
is the necessity of a Redeemer for 
fallen men? The apostle assures 
us that if there had been a law 
which could have given life, then 
Christ is dead in vain. But why is it 
not actually so, on this supposition ? 
In such a state of things, for ought we 
can see, God might consistently have 

reclaimed man tu his duty, knowing 
that his law would in due time be 
honored by the reparation of this 
meritorious obedience. And thus 
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man might, in the perverted sense 
of the term, ‘‘ work out his own sal- 
vation.” 

Thus, as it appears to me, wheth- 
er we reason from the nature of our 
relation to God, or from other re- 
vealed truths which we all acknowl- 
edge, the equity of the divine re- 
quirement shines conspicuous. 

But notwithstanding the clearness 
of Christ’s requisition as expressed 
and illustrated by his own lips, to- 
gether with its manifest equity ; still 
it is but too obvious a fact, that men 
are prone to misconstrue and evade 
it. Let us next turn our attention to 
the reason of this fact. 

Much might be said on a want of 
close and candid study of what God 
has taught—much on our being in- 
sensibly influenced in our concep- 
tions of God’s government by the 
analogies of human governments— 
and many saving clauses might be 
inserted on the score of man’s fond- 
ness for system and his blindness to 
the full consequences of the errors 
he may interweave. But I pass 
such topics, and hasten to what is 
doubtless the general and chicf cause 
—the pride of the human heart. We 
are ready enough to arrogate a bound- 
less dominion over inferior creation, 
and that perhaps on a false and ty- 
rannic principle, while we are back- 
ward to feel our own obligation to 
that being who is Creator and Lord 
ofall. Placed on the pinnacle of a 
lofty tower, and casting a glance on 
the busy world below, man is quick- 
ly impressed with a full sense of his 
own elevation. But when he turns 
his eye upward and gazes at the sun, 
though millions of miles above him, 
it seems at only a moderate distance. 
Thus pride works an optical decep- 
tion on the eye of the mind and in- 
duces the most extravagant and ab- 
surd estimate of our relations to God, 
and lifts us to almost a level with 
the ‘‘high and lofty One.” And 
then we begin boldly to talk of jus- 
tice and rights and merits, as though 
the Almighty and Eternal Father 
were altogether such an one as our 
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earth-born —_ potentates, — “ whose 
breath is in their nostrils.’? 


‘Tn pride, in reasoning our error lies 

All quit their spheres and rush into the 
skies. 

Aspiring to be Gods, if angels fell ; 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel ” 

What is there to which unhum- 
bled pride wil not aspire ? and what 
will it not lead a mortal to arrogate ? 
It makes him haughty and domi- 
neering towards inferiors and equals 
and insolent towards those above 
him. It makes him as restless and 
rebeliious under restraint, as he js 
scornful and overbearing to those in 
his power; as backward to a sense 
of gratitude and obligation, as he is 
pertinacious in the exaction of the 
like tribute. It blinds him to a per- 
ception of his relative grade in the 
scale of being. Like the child that 
gazes on the evening sky, and fan- 
cies the moon and the fixed stars al! 
at equal distance, and none of them 
much above the cloud that sails over 
his head; so the proud man lifts up 
his eye to the firmament of his supe- 
riors, and sees earthly princes and 
nobles, and heavenly principalities 
and powers, and the great God him- 
self, occupying a common sphere— 
and that of trifling elevation. Hence 
he fixes the nature, and estimates the 
degree, of his obligations to God, 
by his human criterion, and that a 
defective one. Thus is he prepared 
to overlook, to misconstrue, or at al! 
events to evade the plain but bum- 
bling requisitions which his Creatur 
and Saviour has righteously enjoin- 
ed upon him. 

That such is the fact, is but too 
palpable from the proud and sell- 
righteous systems which have been 
so industriously framed and eagerly 
embraced, and from the arrogant 
and self-righteous spirit which per- 
vades the nations of Christendom. 

The guilt of this conduct, wheth- 
er perpetrated by the industrious 
framer or advocate of a false system 
of beliefand practice, or by the more 
obscure but equally proud recipient 
of this poison to the conscience, wil! 
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be seen as nothing short of audacious 
rebellion against the king of kings, 
when the dead smal] and great shall 
stand before him. In language so 
plain that a child may comprebend 
it, he now commands all to serve 
him with alacrity, and yet with a 
heart prapared to renounce merit— 
io say, ‘we are unprofitable servants; 
we have done only that which was 
our duty to do.? The man who 
proudly refuses to lift his hand in 
service til! his claim to remuneration 
shall be acknowledged, or who fo- 
ments rebellion among his fellow- 
servants by cunuingly insinuating 
that the condition is unjust, and 
ought to be reversed—that it is not 
becoming their dignity to receive a 
command but a stipulation; alas, 
infatuated mertal, how will he an- 
swer it to his Lord and Judge! He 
can have nothing to utter but the ly- 
ing plea of the wicked and slothful 
servant; 1 knew that thou wast an 
hard man, reaping where thou hadst 
not sown, and gathering where thou 
hadst not strowed.’ And like him, 
he must be cast into outer darkness, 
where there shall be weeping and 
cnashing of teeth. 

The view we have now taken of 
the relation existing between God 
and his creatures, in the discussion 
of this fundamental question, afiurds 
scope for some instructive remarks. 

1. It becomes us to praise God 
for the exhibition of his unmerited 
coodness in continuing to holy an- 
gels their blissful existence. ‘They 
take a lively interest in the dis- 
plays of lis goodness towards us, 
and strike their harps of praise over 
every new-born soul. ‘ We are a 
Spectacle unto angels.’ And why 
should we not take a grateful inter- 
estin the display of the saine exu- 
berant goodness towards them? He 
is the same God ‘of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is 
named’’—a family, knit together by 
bands of tenderest endearment. 
The more we extend our view of 
God’s kingdom, and expand our be- 
nevolent and fraternal affections, the 
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better. It elevates the soul and fills 
it with blissfull devotion to‘that glori- 
ous Being whose goodness we eve- 
ry where behold. 

The fact that angels are a superior 
order of beings so far from diminish 
ing, actually enhances the exhibition 
of gratuitous kindness in prolonging 
thei: felicity. It is God who has 
giver them their superiority. And 
where much is given, much is re- 
quired. The mighty scale on which 
they have ‘* wrought rigbteousuness,”’ 
cannot change its nature by impart- 
ing the character of merit. Their 
deeds cannot be more than commen- 
surate with their powers received, 
and responsibility incurred. ‘True, 
they have persevered, perhaps for 
millions of centuries, in a course of 
sinless perfection. When Satan and 
his legions rose in revolt, they stood 
firm in their allegiance. When man 
fellthey held on their glorious ca- 
reer, The universe will forever ap- 
plaud their persevering integrity. 
Yet they have brought God under 
no obligation, and though deserving 
and receiving his approbation, can- 
not merit his thanks.’ Of course 
they cannot claim a prolongation of 
being. ‘They know too well their 
relation to the great Creator te think, 
like arrogant man, of instituting a 
claim, or like proud Lucifer, of 
charging God as a hard master. 
The murmuring thought, the am- 
bitious lust, would hurl them from 
glory to chains and darkness. No, 
they pour their ceaseless song for 
God’s daily and unmerited goodness. 
Though ages have rolled by while 
they have flown on rapid pinions to 
to do his will, stiii it is their delight 
to appear in his presence and ‘*‘ say, 
We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which was our duty 
to do.” It is the very life and tri- 
umph of heaven to ascribe every 
thing to God, and arrogate nothing 
to self. While they then are prais- 
ing God for permission to worship 
and serve in his courts on high, let 
us unite in their anthem as they do 
in ours, and thus as one great ‘‘fam- 
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ily” shall we swell each other’s de- 
light in| mutual p:aises to our com- 
mon Father for all bis benetactions. 
We are affectingly reminded 
of the mercy and goodness of God 
in the salvation of repenting sinners, 
His mercy through the Redeemer 
lifts us from the pit and pardons our 
crimes. ‘Thus pardoned, cleansed, 
and justified, bis gratuitous kindness 
displayed through his Son, then ele- 
vates us to heaven. To say that 
we are indebted to God for pardon 
ony, and that when pardcened, we 
receive the eternal glories of heaven 
as the literal reward of our own holi- 
ness, is to despoil God of half the 
glory of our salvation. Salvation 
comprises both these precious fa- 
vours: and if ever we reach the 
bright abode, we shall delight to 
unite with the aposile in the ac- 
knewledgement:—“It is not by 
works of righteousness which we have 
done, but of his own mercy he hath 
saved us.” If it is mere goodness 


that upholds angels, what stall we 
say of that mingled exhibition of 


mercy and overflowing love, by 
which the chosen of our race are 
elevated io eternal thrones. Were 
we the subjects of angelic purity, 
God might blot us from exis- 
tence, and no being could say to 
him, “what doest thou!’ But 
since we have sinned, and merited 
endless pain, and our reformation 
here at best but partial; to save us 
from woe and raise us to reign with 
himself in glory, is grace unsneaka- 
ble. Eternity cannot utterit. Bound- 
less ages shall never cease to swell up- 
on the enlarged view of the ransom- 
ed above. And as the great periods 
pass on, and his views expand de- 
youd all earthly conception, his as- 
tonishment at the mercy and good- 
ness of God in man’s salvation, shall 
grow with the progress of his mind 
—it shail swell on his enraptured 
vision with the interminable ages of 
heaven. Angels will join in his as- 
cription of ** blessing, and glory, and 
honour to him that sitteth on the 
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throne and unto the Lamb for eve; 
and ever.’ Their united anthem 
shall echo in full chorus from one 
end of heaven to the other while 
eternity endures—* not unto us, not 
unto us but unto thy name be the 
glory.” 

3. How futile is the attempt to 
gain heaven by our works. This is 
the fool’s confidence—a spider’s web 
—a refuge of lies which the hail 
shall sweep away. Suppose the 
vain glorious w retch, thus attempting 
tu scale the walls of heaven, already 
there, and clothed with celestial pu- 
rity; he could not retain his scat 
one hour by right of merit. But he 
is neither there, nor vested in inno- 
cence. Here on this low earth— 
covered with “filthy rags”—under a 
mountain of guilt, he is ready tosink 
where he shall rise no more. Yet 
he has the madness to dote on his 
merits. O the blind folly of proud 
and guilty man! What will not his 
haughtiness attempt! Yet what can 
he do. He is as audacious as he is 
he!lpless—as arrogant as he is worth- 
less. His proud infatuation has 
plinded him to his only resource: 
and that grace which alone can save 
him, is the only thing which, can 
open hiseyes to his folly and his re- 
fuge. 

4, The eternal punishment of the 
Impenitent, appears just and certain. 
As God justly demands the unre- 
mitted devotion of all our powers, a 
single omission would be a sin we 
could never caucel. But the sinner 
is also guilty of overt rebellion. Ii 
then he reject the offer of pardon 
through Christ, justice must consign 
him to punishment. The damned 
themselves must own their sentence 
just. ‘Every mouth shall be stop- 
ped. 

Should they ever repent and be- 
come holy in the dark world of woe, 
their holiness cannot make amends 
for their sin. {It can be nothing 
more than a discharge of preseut 
duty. Works of supererogation are 
impossible fer even angels in heay- 
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en—much more for the rebels in 
hell. And there the voice of mer- 
cy will never sound. 

But instead of reformation, they 
will only add sin to sin. When the 
decree has gone forth—*‘let bim 
that is filthy be filthy still,” the spi- 
rit will no longer strive,—and re- 
form becomes hopeless. The justice 
of God wiil therefore shine conspic- 
uous in their eternal punishment. 

How dreadful to contemplate an 
immortal spirit, going on forever in 
rebellion, and sinking itself deeper 
in the flames of hell. As there can- 
not be a more glorious prospect than 
than that o: a saint In bis intermina- 
ble progress of knowledge and of 
bliss; so there can be nothing 
more overwhelming than to contem- 
plate the everlastingly increasing 
progress of a poor guilty sinner in 
hell. We recoil with horror from 
the spectacle. Who then will dare 
brave the reality! And who can be 
idle or dumb, while there is hope 
of saving a soul from going down to 
the pit.” V. 
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Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness and for his wonder- 
ful works to the children of men. Ps. 
evi. 8. 

The works, in which the good- 
ness of God is expressed in the pre- 
sent state, and for which we are 
called to praise him, are the works 
of creation and redemption. 

This world is a stupendous exam- 
ple of the creative power and wis- 
dom, and goodness of God. ‘ The 
heavens declare his glory, and the 
earth is full of his riches.” 

His great power and goodness ap- 
pear in the light of the sun, and 
moon and stars: in the various or- 
deis of cre tures which he has 
brought into existence, and in the 
provision he has made for their 


* Conclusion of a thanksgiving Sermon, 
—~tee page 403. 
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wants: especially in the existence ot 
man, whom he made in his image, 
capable of obeying his laws, of en- 


joving his favour, and of seeing his 


perfection displayed in his works. 

The goodness of the Lord appears 
in creation, not only in providing 
what is necessary for man and all 
creatures. but in rendering what is 
necessary, agreeable, so that they 
are induced to part.ke of it as a 
gratification, as Well as for support. 
The light of the sun is not only use- 
ful, and necessary, but pleasant. 
The fruits of the earth are not only 
means of subsistenc, but agreeable 
to the taste. There is a pleasing, 
as wellas useful variety, in the chan- 
ges of the year. ‘* Every thing is 
beantiful in its season.” A field, 
covered with snow in winter, con- 
sidered in its associations, and appear- 
ance, is as truly beautiful as a field 
covered with verdure in summer. 
Trees filled with blossoms, are on 
the same principle, as beautiful in 
spring, as trees loaded with fruit in 
auiumn. When we look abroad up- 
on the scenes of creation, and in ad- 
dition to the utility of every thing, 
consider how much there is to grat- 
ify the sight, the hearing, the smell, 
the taste, we must acknowledge that 
God is good. Like those pieces of 
coin, Which are valuable not only for 
their intrinsic worth, but for t :eir 
workmanship, all things are inscri- 
bed with the skill, the goodness, the 
image o! the Creator. 

His.goodness is exemplified in so- 
cial blessings. These are adapted to 
our joy in prosperity, and to our 
support and solace in adversity, to 
our interest, curimprovement and our 
happiness in all respects. His good- 
ness is expressed in schools and lit- 
erary institutions, which are so ne- 
cessary to expand, and enlighten 
and enrich the mind. It is express- 
ed in the blessings of liberty ; and 
in the influence of government by 
which our lives, our property, and 
our rights ia general are protected. 
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But the gospel is the most glo- 
rious dispensation of his goodness. 
This breaks the fetters of sin. This 
looses the bands of death: brings us 
into the glorious liberty of sous of 
God, and renders us heirs of a glo- 
rious and blessed enanOrtanty - 

In this world the Son of God has 
appeared—appeared in our nature. 
Here he has made an etonement 
for sin, and overcome the powers of 
darkness. Were he arose trom the 
dead, and for our salvation ascend- 
ed to the right hand of all majesty 
and power. 

Here that blessed Spirit, who 
garnished the heavens. and who is 
the author of all life and light, is 
pleased to exert his gracious influ- 
ence, in restraining and sanctifying 
men, 10 guiding and: supporting them 
in the path of duty, and preparing 
them to receive a crown of glory, 
which fadeth not away. Here God 
has given the scriptures, and ap- 
pointed sabbaths and the ministry 
of the Lord, and all the means of 
grace; and even the afflictive dis- 
pensations of his providence are 
over-ruled for good. 

Lhe Lord expresses his goodness 
in particular gifts. With these some 
of mankind are more highly favour- 
ed than others. The inhabitants of 
this country enjoy not only those 
blessings which are common to man. 
kind in general, as food and raiment, 
but some blessings which ae ina 
sense peculiartothem. They have 
more liberty than any other nation, 
and their form of government is 
more suited to a free people. And 
if they are only discreet in the 
choice of rulers they may experi- 
ence the best government on earth.* 


* The writer concurs in opinion with 
those who say, that though government is 
an institution of God, no particular form 
is prescribed in his word; but that in ev- 
ery existing form, it is to be respected and 
obeyed. Government must have some 
form, and the existing forms though not 
precribed in his word, are yet of God, as 
they are rendered expedient or necessary 
ia his Providence. The same form is not 

adapted to every portion of mankind. 
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They have the most religious lib- 
erty. ‘heir consciences are under 
no restratnt as to articles of faith, 
Or modes of worship; and if they 
avoid being bewildered, or led astray 
by the multiplicity of doctrines that 
are preached, or the variety of forms 
they have opportunities to adopt, and 
study the scriptures, and make them 
their guide, they may be purer in 
doctrine, and simpler in worship and 
more eminent in piety, than any oth- 
er portion of the Christian Church, 

The same people are more highly 
favoured in some seasons than in otli- 
ers. ‘They who have experienced the 
complicated evils of war, may well 
consider a state of peace an ines- 
timable blessing. They who have 
suffered drought, and famine, have 
peculiar reason to rejoice in a plen- 
tiful harvest. They who have wit- 
nessed the wasting influence of pes- 
tilence, have peculiar reason to be 
grateful for the return of health. 

Our experience the year past, 
and our present state, lay us under 
many obligations to gratitude. The 
earth has yielded an abundant har- 
vest. Commerce, manufactures and 
the mechanic arts have not been with- 
outsuccess. We have been at peace 
with foreign nations, and_ political 
animosities among ourselves have 
much subsided. Our judicial, na- 
val and military establishments are 
respectable, and adapted to the pub- 
lic order and defence. Our literary 
institutions have increased in num- 
ber, have been more liberally en- 
dowed, and become more extensive- 
ly useful; and it must be from ig- 
norance, or prejudice, if it be not 
admitted, that some of them have 
attained a high degree of eminence. 

Our religious privileges have been 
continued and enlarged, societies 
have been supported among us for 
communicating the arts of civilized 


But where the character and circumstan- 
ces of a people admit of an elective anc 
representative form, in adopting it they 
enjoy the most liberty, and have the most 
reason to be satisfied with the laws, aué 
constitution under which they live, 
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life, and gospel instruction to remote 
regions of heathenism and infidelity 
by mission families, and the dis- 
tribution of the scriptures and other 
useful publications : and by similar 
means, and the divine blessing at- 
tending them, the knowledge of the 
gospel has become more general in 
this country than in former years, 
Many churches have been enlarged, 
and in many places where the gos- 

el has scarcely been before preach- 
ed, new churches have been formed, 
and the Christian ministry and ordi- 
nances are established. 

‘The subject must appear copious, 
should I refer you to the blessings 
conferred on this region of the coun- 
try—on the inhabitants of this 
town—on this church and society— 
on our respective families and con- 
nexions, and to those of which we 
are individually and personally the 
subjects. And it is a high privilege 
that we may this day appear before 
God in his house, together with our 
relatives and friends, amidst a wide 
extent of blessings in almost every 
scene that we contemplate, that we 
may acknowledge his goodness, and 
offer that praise which is due to his 
name. 

To praise him implies a_ sense 
of his original and infiite goodness. 

Ife has expressed his goodness in 
creation, by bringing all things into 
existence out of nothing: and he 
expresses his grace, by forming crea- 
tures for the services and enjoyments 
of his kingdom who were worse than 
nothing. it is his design in all his 
works and dispensations to bring 
creatures to a knowledge of his 
character, and furnish inducements 
fur them to love and adore him: and 
a view of his perfection, as infinitely 
superior to things created, is neces- 
sary that he may be the object of 
our praise. 

The duty further implies grat- 
itude for his benefits. He is the au- 
thor of all good. He has created 
innumerable subjects of enjoyment, 
and faculties to enjoy those which 
areé not created, so that we may 
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partake of universal good. We 
Should be grateful for the benefits 
conferred on others, as well as on our- 
selves. If we do not rejoice in the 
provision made for their happiness, 
we shall be opposed to the goodness 
of God, and shall be incapable of 
the true enjoyment of it in any re- 
spect. Yet we should be peculiar- 
ly sensible of benefits conferred on 
us; for in not acknowledging the 
goodness of God in what we feel 
and possess, we should indulge in- 
gratitude against the dictates of na- 
ture. We should be grateful for 
the consolation he has provided for 
us under the experience of evil: 
that he renders it subservient to 
good: that he “brings light from 
darkness, and order from confusion’’ 
that in this state of trial and change, 
he is preparing the way for the full- 
est manifestation of his glory and the 
highest perfection and happiness of 
his believing and obedient creatures. 

To praise God implies a disposi- 
tion to conform to him, to walk in 
his commands, to seek his glory, and 
the temporal and everlasting wel- 
fare of our fellow men.  ‘ Doing 
justly, loving mercy and walking 
humbly with God’;” for how can we 
be pleased with that goodness which 
we do not wish to resemble, and 
the laws of which we are not incli- 
ued to obey? 

To praise God implies, that we 
trust in him for future support and 
happiness; for his goodness is in- 
finite and inexhaustable. Our views 
of it would therefore be essentially 
defective, and very dishonorary to 
him, if what we have already re- 
ceived should discourage us from 
expecting what may be necessary ia 
future. 

‘* Godliness has the promise of the 
life which now is, and of that which is 
tocome.” ‘There is a connexion be- 
tween the present and the future state: 
each is equally under the divine goy- 
ernment, in relation to the same ul- 
timate object. ** God will therefore 
withhold no good thing from ‘hose 
that walk upiightly.”? Hehas prem- 
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ised that he will provide for them, and 
support them in all their trials and 
changes. He has promised that the 
Church shail be continued, and rise 
superior to all opposition, so that the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge 
and glory of the Lord.” 

‘Though the world and all mate- 
rial systems are ‘‘ reserved unto 
fire against the judgment of the great 
day ;’” yet the dead shall be raised, 
and after the judgment, to the right- 
eous scenes will be opened extensive, 
varied, and glorious beyond express- 
ion or thought. 

But God is the only object of 
praise, and the only ground of re- 


joicing. It should be the language of 


all intelligent creatures, ‘‘ whom, 
have we in heaven but thee, and there 
is none on earth we desire beside 
thee. Things treated are a shad- 
ow. Thou art the only original 
substantial, all-sufficient good.”’ 


Lay Presbyters—No. X. 


Eusesius, distinguished by the ad- 
ditions Pamphilus, Cesariensis, and 
Palestinus, received his christian 
instruction from Dorotheus, a pres- 
byter of Antioch: his parentage is 
unknown. The intimate tri-nd of 
Pamphilus, he taught in his school 
at Cesarea, alter whose martyrdom, 
A. D. 500, he assumed his name ; 
and, sometime prior to 320, became 
bishop of the church in that city. 

Not less a courtier than theologist, 
he gained and preserved the confi- 
dence of Constantine, and was hon- 
oured with more than ordinary fa- 
miliarity. To him was assigned the 
first seat at the emperor’s right hand 
in the councilof Nice; and to address 
him in their behalf.(a) He was also 
appointed to dedicate Constantine’s 
temple at Jerusalem ; and, at differ- 


(a) Some think Eustathius, and others 
that Alexander, bad this honour, but the 
omission of the name by Eusebius, (life 
of Constantine, lib. [lI c. XI.) uniess he 
had been the person had been inexcusa- 


ble. 


ent times, to make two public ora- 
tions, at the palace at Constantino. 
ple. 

Jerom calls Eusebius a defender 
and standard bearer of the Arian far. 
tion.(b) It was also the judgment 
of Photius (c) that he was an Arian 
blasphemer. He denominated Christ 
‘a philosopher, and a truly pious 
man’’(d) ; often spoke of Christiani- 
ty asa restoration of the ancient re- 
ligion of nature, and a substitution of 
moral virtues in the place of bloody 
sacrifices; and always inveighed 
against the consubstantiality, ooov- 
cia. of the Son as Sabellianism.  [f 
this were the only spot in his char. 
acter, however fatal to himself, it 
would not prevent his competency as 
a witness ; but his disingenuousness, 
a trait of character appearing in his 
profession of religion, his doctrines, 
his conduct in the council of Nice, 
his treatment of the Athanasians, in 
his adulation of Constantine, and his 
representations of the sacred canon, 
must affect the credibility of the his- 
torical representations he has given 
of the Church. His christianity was 
philosophy, his piety prudence, and 
his highest zeal the establishment: of 
the visible church. That he sacri- 
ficed to idols, and thus escaped mar- 
tyrdom, was openly charged upon 
him, and believed. Such prudent 
policy restrained the violence ot pas- 
sion, and saved him from much open 
opposition. 

He wrote fifteen books of evan- 
gelical preparation, and twenty of 
evangelical demonstration; of | the 
latter the first tea only remain. 
Next followed his Chronicle, ana 
then his ecclesiastical history, in ten 
books. He also left four books of 


(b) —impietatis Arii apert:ssimus pro- 
pugnator. | Voi. p. 483. Ariana—signiler 
factionis. p. 493. 


(c) €¥ roads 6xlEy auton sey TOV UicY 2AZE- 
@nucuvia, xas deutegev aslicy xarcuvTa- Hah 
aAAa Tive Aptiavinns Avoons.—Photii Bibli- 
oth. p. 12. 


(d)—Psrcooges aga. nat 2rnbeo¢ eu72 345. — 


Dem, Evang. lib. ill. p. 427. 
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the life of Constantine; a treatise 


against Hierocles, in defence of 


Christianity; five books against 
Marcellus; a small gazetteer of the 
scriptures, in two books; but the 
last only survives; an oration in 
praise of Constantine ; commentaries 
on the Psalms and on Isaiah. His 
numerous other works, have perish- 
ed. 

It was in the life-time of Euse- 
bius, and much owing to bis influ- 
ence, that the Christian church re- 
ceived the accession of worldly 
power, riches, and honour, tempta- 
tions of baleful influence. His ad- 
vantages for writing a history were 
vreat; he mentions his access to the 
library collected by Pamphilus (e) 
and to that also of Alexander at Je- 
rusalem (f), but the intimate of 
Constantine might command what- 
ever evidence the civilized world 
possessed. What he wrote of his 
uwn days, is more credible ; his ac- 
count of the earlier ages of the 
church obviously bears, whether in- 
teutionally or not, a conformity to 
the then modern ideas of Episcopal 
domination. And so careful has he 
been to conceal the gradual progress 
of the wpoe¢lwies, presiding presby- 
ters, into the parochial, diocesan, 
and metropulitan bishops, that Blon- 
dell was able to find in bis works, 
but three passages, in which he 
could discover a hint of the ancient 
state of things; and even those 
three have been written with so 
much caution, that they must be 
abandoned as doubtful proofs. His 
credulity in some things, forms so 
strange a contrast with his discern- 
ment and caution in others, that 
their consistency is an enigma, solvi- 
ble only at the expense of iis moral 
character. ‘The success of a prayer 
of a deceased martyr, and her appa- 
rition to Basilicles (g) ; the efficacy 
of the prayer of Narcissus, whereby 


(e) Eccles. Hist. lib. vi. c. 8. 
(f) Ibid. lib. vi. c. 22. 
(g) lib. vi. c. 5. 


Vol. VI.—No. 12. 79 
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water was turned to oil ;(h) and ofa 
piece of sacramental bread, sent by a 
child to a dying man for the removal 
of his guilt,(i) appear to have been 
firmly believed by Eusebius. But 
how a rational believer, who prized 
the Christian religion only as a sys- 
tem of philosophy, could have been 
firmly persuaded of such incredible 
things, isa difficult problem. 

When he denominates those by 
whom the first promulgation of the 
gospel was effected, evangelists and 
apostles, suayyeXiolwv xo amodlo- 
Awv,(k) he follows the scriptures; and 
when describing a period somewhat 
later, he substitutes pastors and 
evangelists, omeves xo evayyeric- 
Tas,(1) he is still not censurable, if by 
momeves he intended the bench of 
presbyters in every church; but if 
by pastors, be meant the woeolwies, 
presidents only of the respective 
congregations, he misrepresents the 
condition of the churches, at the 
period of which he there treats. 
And this sense is most probable, be- 
cause he has used #pocolwieg and wo- 
weves as convertible terms.(m) It 
had been in the preceding ages ac- 
counted one characteristic of the 
orthodoxy of a church, that it could 
show a line of presiding presbyters, 
or bishops, from the days of the 
apostles; and we have seen, that 
Trenzeus and others, have been care- 
ful to record their names; Eusebius 
from motives of another kind, not to 
be mistaken, has devoted a great 
number of his chapters to the per- 
petuation of the successions in the 
original churches ; and has noticed, 
with great emphasis, many individu- 
als of different ages, in distinct chap- 
ters, the enumeration of whose 
names, with whatever he has said of 
them, might have been exhibited to- 
gether, with far less labour. but not 
with equal pomp. His efforts have 
had their premeditated effect. He 


(h) Ibid. ¢. 9. 
(k) Lib. iii. c. 3. 


(i) Ibid. c. 44. 
(1) Lib. iii, c. 37. 


(m) Lib. viii, 2ad Suppt.¢. 12. 
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has clothed the eariy presiding bish- 
ops in the dress of bishops of the 
fourth century. His example has 
been followed. It has been asserted 
“that it is as impossibie to doubt, 
whether there was a succession of 
bishops from the apostles, as_ it 
would be to call in question the suc- 
cession of Roman emperors from 
Julius Cesar.”? This is true of the 
name, but a misrepresentation of 
facts. ‘The imperatores among the 
Romans, when the word came first 
into use, differed not more in power 
and dignity trom those emperors who 
afterwards governed the civilized 
world, than the bench of presbyters, 
or bishops, whom the apostles and 
evangelists placed in the respective 
churches, did from the lordly digni- 
taries, who have succeeded in later 
ages to the titleof bishop. It iz also 
as correct, to apply the term empe- 
ror, in iis modern sense, to every 
commander of an ancient Roman 
band, as it is to use the word bishop 
in its modern European meaning, to 
designate the early persecuted and 
humble followers of the fishermen of 
Gaiilee. In like manner to degrade 
the presbyters, who were the highest 
kind of officers in every christian 
church, by making a portion of them 
laymen, is as unscriptural an error, 
as the erection of the primus presby- 
ter in every church, to be the lord of 
nis brethren, whether in the charac- 
ter of a diocesan, metropolitan, pa- 
triarch, or pope. In the former 
three centuries, the influence and the 
power of these primi among the 
presbyters, we have seen gradually 
increasing, until a parochial episco- 
pacy became every where established. 
But from the time of Constantine and 
Eusebius, when the church, becom- 
ing more corrupt, was visited with 
riches and honuurs, 2 diocesan, and 
as the canons of the council of Nice 
discover, a metropolitan episcopacy 
prevailed. Bishops seem to have 
stepped up toa more elevated seat, 
and to have been accounted hence- 
forth of a higher order. ‘They were 
the political friends of Constantine, 


and treated by him with discrimina- 
ting atteution. When he seut orders 
to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse, 
summouing him to a synod, he di- 
rected him to associate with himself 
two of the second bench, at his own 
election; and also to bring three 
servants, all at the public ex. 
pense.(n) But although the degra- 
dation of presbyters, was the neces- 
sary consequence of such episcopal 
aggrancdizement; yet were they, in 
no instance, merely accounted lay- 
men. Amongst the numerous mar- 
tyrdoms, recorded in tie ecclesias- 
tical history of Eusebius, not a single 
person is mentioned, who sustaiied 
the office of lay presbyter. We have 
seen in the works of Cyprian, the 
commencement of episcopal influ- 
ence and rivalship ; this appears to 
have advanced until by the righteous 
jedgments of God, the Dioclesian 
persecution fell upon the christian 
church.(o) But in the glowing de- 
scription of this visitation, given by 
Eusebius, it was by no means his 
design to inveig! against the hier- 
arcliy; rather artfully he points the 
judgments of heaven against those 
who should resist usurpation. So re- 
mote were his desires fiom lessening 
his own office, that he approved the 
sentiment, that the Hol, Ghost was 
communicated by the bands of the 
bishop,(p) than which, no doctrine 
could have been more conducive to 
that sacred veneration,which has been 
the basis of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion with the credulous. ‘This error, 
coming in aid of a proposition, gen- 
erally adopted, that there must be 
but one christian society in each 
city, would require only a large ac- 
aession of converts, to ensure the 
erection of diocesan episcopacy in 
any place. Dionysius, bishop of Al- 
exandria, prior to A. D. 270, says in 


(n) due 7 tives Tay tx Tov deuregou Seevcv- 
uxs Tees aides, &c. Lib. x. c. 5. 
(o) Lib. viii. c. 1. 


(») Lib. vi. c. 43. Toute eocayasnva! 
UO TOU SHigKoMeU—— psn |UZ OV, Tas ay Tov gy! 
ou Treugeles dues, 
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Eusebius, that there were in the re- 
mote suburbs, places denominated 
synagogues, in which a portion of 
the congregation assem led for wor- 
yf q) Athanasius, who was bishop 
Alexandria in the life of Eusebi- 
us, shows that in his time there were 
different christian assemblies there, 
and that they were all collected in 
one, only in Easter. But although, 
from the cooperation of these causes, 
there were in Rome, one bishop, 
forty-four presbyters, seven deacons, 
and as many sub-deacons, forty-two 
acolyths.and fifty-two exorcists door- 
keepers, and readers, we find no 
lay-presbyter. Sub-deacons there 
were, but no sub-presbyters. The 
correct principle, that there could 
be but one xpsedlwg presiding pres- 
byter in a church, preduced paro- 
chial ; and when associated with the 
unauthorized rule, that one church 
only could exist in one city, produ- 
ced also diocesan episcopacy. But 
how lay presbyters came in, it will 
be soon enough to enguire, when 
they have found their way into the 
church. Come when they may, 
their introduction will be an innova- 
tion, equally unauthorized by the 
word of God, and at variance with 
the history of the church, during the 
three centuries, which have already 
passed under our inspection. 
Eusebius relates, with much im- 
probability, that ‘* after the martyr- 
dom of James, and the immediately 
consequent destruction of Jerusalem, 
it is reported, that the apostles and 
disciples of the Lord who were still 
left alive, came together from every 
place, with the relations of the Lord, 
according to the flesh, of whom ma- 
ny then survived. That they all 
held a council, and with one consent 
judged Simeon, the son of Cleopas, 
of whom mention is made in the 
gospel, to be worthy of the throne, 
erovov agiov.’(r) ‘The apostolic 


(q) —-tv wesarleioss renligw mElpAevole, Rt) ot 
$866 euyazary2t.—Lib, vir. e. 23. 


‘r) Lib. iid, ec. 12. 


commission had no other limits, than 
the world ; and the evangelists were 
also general officers, ordained to go 
from place to place, and country to 
country, to erect new churches, or 
set in order those which had been 
planted. 

The government of particular 
societies was committed to presby- 
ters, who were generally men of 
ordinary gifts and talents. In the 
distribution ef the fields of labour 
among the apostles, James the just, 
if he was an apostle, remained, be- 
cause of the importance of the sta- 
tion, whence the gospel had pro- 
ceeded, and where its chief proofs 
still existed, among the christians at 
Jerusalem, and iu Judea, by a com- 
mon consent. But in the age of Eu- 
sebius, the presiding presbyters, 
having monopolized the vame bish- 
op, and changed its meaning frem 
the oversight of the church, to that 
of the original bishops themselves, 
claimed to be sole successors to the 
offices and honours of the apostles ; 
or rather, according to the represen- 
tation of Eusebius in the case of 
James, the bishop’s throne was an 
honour above that of the apostle- 
ship. ‘To the first seat in the pres- 
bytery of the respective churches, 
the succession was not yet reduced 
to uniformity : in some it was ac- 
cording to seniority among the pres- 
byters ; in others the successor was 
elected by, and out of the members 
of the bench, a¢ at Alexandria in 
Egypt: in others, he was commis- 
sioned over their heads, without, or 
even against the voice of the major- 
ity of the presbyters ; as in the case 
of Cyprian at Carthage: and some- 
times, superstition, as in the choice 
of Fabianus,‘s) decided the ques- 
tion. But upon the death of James, 
the choice of a successor is reported 
to have been deemed sufficiently im- 
portant to authorize a call of the 
surviving apostles trom the different 
nations, wherever dispersed. Nev- 
ertheless the same thing might have 


fs) Lib. vi. e 29. 
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been effected as well by an evai.ge- 
list, or by the presbyters of that 
particular church, no imposition of 
hands being then necessary to con- 
Stitute a rpocclus, presiding presby- 
ter. That the blood relatives of the 
Saviour should have been convened, 
as though by their relationship. they 
had authority or grace, which might 
aid the consecration, is just as credi- 
ble as the rest of the story, which 
had rested upon mere report if it had 
any existence for two centuries, and 
as such is given by the credulous 
historian. 

The circular, by which the synod 
of Antioch promulgated their ex- 
communication of Paul of Samosata 
has been preserved by Eusebius. 
After specifying sixteen by name, it 
proceeds, ‘‘ and all the rest present, 
who live in the adjacent cities and 
countries, the bishops, and presby- 
ters, and deacons, and the church- 
es of God, to our beloved brethren 
in the Lord greeting.”(t) An evil 


had arisen beyond the control of a 
single church; its repression was 


important. The apostles and evan- 
gelists being long before removed by 
death, and the presiding presbyter 
having assumed powers beyond the 
restraint of his co-presbyters,a neces- 
sity was created that the neighbour- 
ing christians, both clergy and peo- 
ple, should concur in correcting the 
evil. Had lay presbyters existed, 
they must have been here included. 
If supposed either in the word pres- 
byters, or churches ; the hypothesis 
must extend to every church, and a 
class of such officers existed in eve- 
ry christian assembly, yet never dis- 
criminated in any enumeration, or 
by any occurrence, or circumstance, 
recorded by any writer, orthodox or 
heretical, during the first three hun- 
dred years of the church. The 
ruling presbyter, portlus,(u) we 
have had in full detail. He was the 
primus presbyter on every bench, 


(t) Lib. vii. c. 30.—triexcmes nas weer fu- 
Tégos mas diaxcvot, xas gs exursrins Tov Osov, &c. 


(u) 1 Tim. v.17. Rom. xii. 7,8. 
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equal in commission, but presiding 
in duty; his accumulated power 
and dignity, before the days of Eu. 
sebius, had come to be distinguished 
by the name bishop. The ‘helps 
and governments’’(v) have been er- 
roneously represented as ‘* those 
who rule well, but do not labour jn 
word and doctrine.” If these mute 
officers had been found in every 
church, we should have heard of 
them. The man who can suppose, 
that such an office could have exist- 
ed in the societies, in the days of 
the apostles, and no tiace of it have 
remained afterwards; or that such 
officers could have been continu- 
ed in the churches, but have es- 
caped, so much as a whisper in all 
the divisions and agitations, in all 
the lists of martyrs and councils, and 
every mention among the friends and 
enemies of the church, for three 
hundred years, has a mind capable 
of any extravagance of credulity. 
He can adopt an erroneous and im- 
aginary meaning of scripture, and 
afterwards adhere to it, not only 
without, but in opposition to, all 
evidence. 

A charge, severe but probable, 
has been hrought against Eusebius, 
of suppressing certain passages, par- 
ticularly 1 John v. 7, from his edi- 
tion of the New Testament. He 
was commanded by Constantine to 
cause fifty copies of the scriptures, 
legible and fit for use, to be written 
on prepared parchment, by skilful 
artists, and to send them to Con- 
stantinople by two public coaches, 
under the care of some deacon of his 
church.(w) These copies, having 
the influence of Constantine must 
have been received by the churches, 
for whom they were provided by the 
Emperor, with veneration. That 
in these copies Eusebius suppressed 
certain passages tending to establish 
the consubtantiality of the Father 
and the Son, particularly 1 John v. 


(v) 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
(w) De vit, Courtant, Lib, iv. c. 36. 
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7, has been lately alleged, and too 
wal supported. He excepted 
against the doctrine of those texts, 
in the council of Nice, but escaped 
censure by covering his regard for 
Arianism under the pretence of a 
fear of the heresy of Sabellius. In 
a letter to his charge, he defends his 
inconsistency, by softening the lan- 
guage of the creed he had retuctant- 
ly signed.(x) The disposition of 
the man, his opposition to the doc- 
trines, the Emperor’s coincidence 
with him in sentiments, the oppor- 
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tunity afforded him by Constantine, 
the complexion of the Greek copies 
enerally, over which his edition 
must have had a decisive influence, 
and on the contrary, the supports 
which the text receives from Latin 
copies, and writers, Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, Facundus, Vigilius, and others, 
all conspire with the certainty of his 
having omitted a portion of Mark’s 
Gospel, to attach the blame of the 
defective copies to his disingenuous- 


ness. J.P. W. 








IMusceellancous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the difference in the religious 
feeling of men of taste and oth- 


ers. 


The Christian religion, being 
adorned with every excellence that 
either moral subjects can contain, or 
the mind is capable of conceiving, has 
been presented to men by its author 
under every form of inviting grace 
and beauty, that can compel to it 
the attentions of the intellect, or 
attract the soul's affections. God, 
in the saine manner as he has shed 
on his angels an evident glory ; 
and given to all beings of spot- 
less virtue, robes of beauty and 
light that to the whole universe 
would show as the emblems of 
their honor and exaltation, so in 
presence ef every faculty and pow- 
er of the mind, he has chosen to 
exalt his religion by those circum- 
Stances of greatness that shall best 
express its divine nature, or gain it 
an audience before the interior feel- 
ings, that sit as the ministers and 
chief counsellors of the heart. 

To wonder, it opens subjects 
whose amazing import may excite 
its activity, and the mystery of which 
may fix all its deep meditations. 


x) Socrates Scholart, lib. i, c. 5. 





To curiosity, it shows fields of 
boundless and increasing knowledge ; 
objects that may draw upon, but 
never drain its exhaustless fountains. 
To admiration, it offers not merely 
the surprising beauties that truths 
clearly discovered always afford, nor 
the splendors of a common magnifi- 
cence ; but calling its view to all that 
the eye can see in the heavens or on 
the ample earth, it speaks of the Gay 
in which they came into being—of 
the high purposes of their existence, 
and of God who created, and who 
rules them from his throne. To 
taste it shows a higher employment, 
than that of refining from their dross, 
and heaping up in its treasures, the 
enjoyments of this world. It teach- 
es how it may clear the sight of mor- 
tals that should look upward, how 
it may invite them to gather the 
joys that give immortal freshness 
and youth to those that taste them. 
To every man therefore who 
looks upon religion as God has re- 
vealed it, there is an argument of 
persuasive force addressed to each 
different feeling in its turn. But in 
men of diflerent natures, or in those 
whose minds cultivation has raised 
above the faculties that fall to the 
lot of must men, the thoughts which 
religious subjects excite will assume 
a different character and one that ts 
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tinged with the peculiar tendencies of 
each separate mind. ‘The soaring in- 
tellect, charmed with the magnitude 
of the subjects presented to it, will 
pass the minuter parts and more 
delicate shades of religious science, 
following with intense eagerness and 
grasping with giant strength, the 
great lines and mighty relations of 
trath. ‘The light and playful ima- 
gination will find an abundance of 
objects to amuse its labours, and 
ample fields in which to try its 
wing; ever bringing back at its re- 
turn the sweets of happiness and pie- 
ty to its possessor. ‘The man who 
bas made sadness the companion of 
his thoughts, and the attendant of 
his daily walks, will find that she has 
not forsaken him here; and will 
witness the softening of his feelings 
by the power of melancholy, and a 
shade of pensiveness mingling in his 
secret reflections. And in propor- 
tion as these, or other qualities of 
the mind have grown to preponder- 
ance under the hand of cultivation, 
will be their power over the course 
of religious thought. In like man- 
ner the taste that has been raised to 
high refinement by long acquaintance 
with the objects of its delight— 
skilful in all things of nature or of 
art to discover where their pleas- 
ures are contained, and practised to 
gather and retain them—that has 
not lifted her eye in vain to embrace 
the broad ocean and the swelling 
land, nor without profit to view the 
sky spreading above; but has stood 
on the mountain tops to see the 
landscape around ; or walked on the 
shore when storms were agita- 
ting the deep; or watched the 
bright courses of the evening and 
morning star,—such a taste will 
bring from all the beautiful and sub- 
lime in nature, the first fruits of its 
delight, and the best occasions of 
its pleasure, an offering to God. 

It is therefore a talse view of the 
nature and importance of taste that 
would restrain its exercise from the 
high subjects of revealed religion. 
or if God has aadressed his word to 
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every faculty of the mind, then jt j; 
evident that none should be inac- 
tive when he speaks; and if it be 
true that the character and feel. 
ings ofthe man have a natural effect 
to fix the complexion of piety ; then 
it is also true that a mind whose facy|- 
ties are cultivated, whose feelings are 
chastened and whose sympathies are 
active, is capable of receiving the truth 
of God with a clearer and more lively 
interest, than one of which the ap- 
prehensions are more dull and the 
tasteless exercised. 

Where then shall taste find the 
sources of its religious pleasures ? 

In the scriptures of revealed truth 
which contain all that we know that 
concerns us as the creatures of God, 
And it wili perhaps appear that in 
reading them, the man of regulated 
judgment acquires not only pleasure 
but advantage. For the scriptures 
are written in the language and style 
of men; and carry with them in 
these things, the common force of 
human productions. Where it is 
their motive to convince, their meth- 
ods are the arguments of men; where 
it is their end to illustrate, their 
subjects are pictured in the imagery 
of the world, and when the deep 
emotions of the pivus mind are 
seeking to exdress themselves, they 
break out in the same natural lan- 
guage of the soul, which orators and 
poets so diligently seek alter. 

The Bible, for the enlightening ot 
our consciences, to judge of what is 
right, has given many precepts. but 
for the right ordering of our lives it 
has often adopted the more clear aud 
more persuasive method of example. 
Here the lives of saints are put down 
for our imitation. It is easier to 
conceive and copy what stauds be- 
fore us in warm life, than what is laid 
down by ever so clear definition. 
Here are no characters drawn; but 
men moving, speaking, and thinking 
appear; and as a child learns irom 
the tender looks of its motner, what 
are the feeliugs of maternal iove, 80 
do we learn from the expressions 
and conduct of these holy men, what 
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motives and what ardor prevailed in 
rem. The unthinking reader would 
jose half the picture; but the taste 
that has been used to regardsthe ex- 
pressive incidents, and the interest- 
ing though slighter shades that escape 
a hasty observation, would descend 
into these scenes, live in them, and 
walk among them. 

Suppose then one of this character 
to have looked into the word of God. 
And suppose him to have opened at 
that histury, most lowering on one 
page with the disclosure of human 
guilt, and on the other most bright- 
ened with forgiving mercey,—the re- 
Jation of our Saviour’s suffering and 
death. Here, in common with other 
men. will his heart be deeply affect- 
ed by each sorrow of our suffering 
Lord as he follows him from the 
earden to the judgment seat, and 
from judgment to the cross. But in 
the closing scene how will his soul 
stand amazed at the cry that banish- 
es the cheerful light, and makes the 
earth tremble in its deep founda- 
tions. Why did nature thus give 
signs of consternation. Why did all 
inanimate things thus tremble and 
start as if expecting their own dis- 
solution. Why, but to awakea 
in all who marked these things, re- 
flections that should force them to 
conviction. To make them ask 
what the heart is made of that can 
resist impression while the rocks are 
rending ? Whatis the fibre of the soul 
that can stand unaffected in the midst 
of these terrors ? What has shut up the 
sluices and dried the fountain of its 
sorrows, When God has hung in the 
heavens the signs of his mourning. 
And for what end were these things 
written ; but to make the same real 
to all men in future ages? Nor have 
they failed in their influence. ‘The 
reader has been present in the vivid- 
ness of thought, at the acting of all 
these wonders, he has felt the inter- 
est of an actor in them, he invol- 
untarily exclaims, ‘‘ Surely this man 
was the Son of God.”’ 

If the faculties that bring up these 
things in their just and vivid concep- 
ons, with a force on the mind of 
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present realities, add to the impres- 
sious of revealed truth, their infla- 
ence is not less in those glowing 
productions of the inspired pen, that 
under the form of poetry or oriental 
imagery, have challenged the effurts 
of liuman taste lor a superior. Or 
iv those simple descriptions of pas- 
toral life, to be found so pleutitully 
in the early records of mauners, how 
pleasing is the illusion that trans- 
ports us to the land of the Patriarchs 
and places us by their side, the wit- 
nesses, almost the companious of 
their datly walks. We go with 
them among their households ; aud 
observe the conduct of their holy 
life. it is no longer a history—it is 
their living example, by which 
though dead they speak. 

Among ail the feelings which the 
scliptures inspire in the cliristian’s 
mind, none are more open to influ- 
ence from his natural cuaracter than 
those which embrace his hopes of 
future happiness. Hope is trom its 
nature, clusely connected with the 
imagination. The good we seck 
must be conceived of before we can 
desire it. Atthe same time no class 
of mental affeciious is more exten- 
sive than that into which our hopes 
enter. It is impossible for one who 
expects a life of immortality, not to 
indulge a constant desire to know 
what scenes shall break upon bim 
when he has passed the gloom of the 
grave. ‘To the country that lies be- 
yond, he will send many a longing 
enquiry, what is that state in which 
1 ain to.dwell; what are those happy 
employments that shall occupy me 
forever. On this point the scrip- 
tures are full of emblems too ex- 
pressive to be misunderstood in their 
general meaning. But with respect 
to the outward circumstances of our 
being; the endless advances in 
knowledge ; the manifestation of 
God’s omnipotence that will be wit- 
nessed in the works of his hands; 
the errands on which we shall be 
sent through the creation, there is 
room for stronger or feebler concep- 
tions. 


Every christian indeed knows that 
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it is the favor and presence of God, 
which will sustain our immortal joys. 
Experience has taught him, what it 
is for the soul to be present with its 
maker. Here no imagination is bar- 
ren, no conception is feeble; for fix- 
ed and certain knowledge is the 
foundation of hope. He looks to 
Heaven as a residence full of those 
sweet influences that sometimes 
pierce the distance and descend up- 
on him. From this dreary world, 
he thinks of God and the society of 
the angels and just spirits, as a stran- 
ger in a strange land, who finds 
none to relieve his leneliness, thinks 
of his home, and of the hearts that 
alone care for him. Here then is 
the boundary of his wishes and here 
the measure of his expectation is 
full. If he has never looked around 
to consider how God first pla- 
ced man in this world, to live by 
his love and service, no less than the 
spirits in Heaven; and yet how he 
has made it beautiful to bis eye, and 
formed all its creatures to be sour- 
ces of enjoyment, it may escape him 
that much more in Heaven, where all 
good things are the reality of what 
earthly joys are only the shadow, 
we may expect to find all things the 
sources and inlets of pleasure. And 
though he may have noticed how 
these occasions of our daily happi- 
ness are the medium through which 
God has exhibited his benevolence 
and raises our gratitude, it may not 
have occurred to him that the same 
means of bestowing good and of ex- 
citing gratitude are known wherever 
divine providence extends. He may 
even consider such hopes unwor- 
thy of the meditations of an immor- 
tal being. 

And here I cannot but remark for 
a moment upon some ideas of thie 
nature of spiritual existence, which it 
seems to me that the scriptures do 
not encourage. When the scriptures 
speak of new heavens and a new 
earth, of a city that hath foundations, 
of the natural body that is raised a 
Spiritual body, they would appear to 
convey an idea of a soul dwelling 


among things that have substance 
and reality. But there are some who 
look upon the soul as being itself 
nothing distinct from its thoughts and 
feelings. And when it leaves the 
body, there are some who conside 
it as passing Into a state where jt js 
conscious of nothing abuut it but the 
presence of other minds. So that 
when this idea is examined it seems 
to be, that the soul in a separate 
state is a mere nothing that js 
connected with nothing, and acted 
upon by nothing; but has its whole 
existence, in contemplation. — Itself 
a mere shadow, fading away into the 
space that surrounds it. But it 
seems to me that when I have left 
the body, I shall not appear to my- 
self less real_ than I do now, nor 
look upon other things as less of 
realities than such as are at this mo- 
ment present to me. I cannot think 
when i have left behind me the hills 
and the floods, and the light of day, 
and passed these visible heavens, 
that I have taken a last look of the 
Creator’s works of wisdom and pow- 
er; but that under some new form 
of being I shail still be made sensi- 
ble by every thing that surrounds 
and upholds me of the presence of 
Almighty Power. 

With these thoughts I pass toa 
consideration too closely connected 
with this subject not to be noticed. 
It is this: That taste adds to the 
daily exercise of religion, by biirg- 
ing up to notice many striking exhi- 
bitions of God’s goodness to men. 
For it is after all true that religion 
comes down to mingle in the com- 
mon current of our concerns, and is 
united with those outward things 
that are ever present, and become 
the daily and hourly occasions for 
pious feeling. And it is easy to see 
how the taste that is conversant with 
the most refined pleasures, and em- 
ploys its thoughts in the most noble 
and just views of common subjects, 
will gain a propriety of feeling—é 
superior harmony and_ proportion 
to its religion. How the delicacies 
of thought, the tender shades of emo- 
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tion that pervade such minds, will 
mingie with the feelings of the 
heart, and give a just and sweet 
outline to them. 

Taste does not so much create for 
us new pleasures, as point out where 
the sources of them lie. It lights 
up in the world a new medium of 
perception by which all objects are 
seen with additional clearness. Like 
the earth, watered by showers, the 
face of nature beneath its influence 
assumes fresh animation, its colours 
new laid, its perfumes breathing, its 
flowers expanding to the light. How 
many objects does taste lead us to 
notice, that would otherwise flow in 
in the general current of our pleas- 
ures unthought of. How many un- 
noticed marks of design and benev- 
olence does it point out, that, when 
once observed, strike the mind with 
admiration. A wild African was 
hunting along the Mountains of the 
Moon; when, for the first time, he 
saw the marks of evident design ex- 
hibited in himself and all he could 
see. Like one newly waked he 
gazed around, and the mountains 
before him gave an impression of 
the greatness of God, that conducted 
to the belief of Christianity. 1 could 
never consider the effect as other- 
wise than natural. Doubtless these 
objects were placed as our instruc- 
tors to manifest the invisible things 
of God. 

None of these marks, whether of 
design or goodness, escape the man 
accustomed to close observation. In 
his solitary walks they mingle with 
his meditations, and become the ma- 
terials of higher devotion. As the 
stream murmurs down, or the breeze 
sweeps by him on its soft wing, a 
voice seems to go forth—‘*O man, 
the companion of angels, with a soul 
more sublime than the mountains 
you look upon, more lasting than 
the earth on which you stand ; par- 
take of the beunties of Providence, 
but forget not their Author; look 
upward to the heavens and consider; 
for beyond the orbs which you see, 


Volt. VI. No. 12: 80 





the Maker of all things holds his 
throne, and there he has fixed the 
mansions of your everlasting dwell- 


ing. 
AHE. 


For the Christian Spectator 


On Preach ing. 


Ir is a matter of no small impor- 
tance, to have clear and correct ideas 
of the nature and object of Sacred 
Rhetoric. Preaching appears in a 
very interesting light, to him who 
regards the truth as the means of 
persuading sinners to be reconciled 
to God; who feels that the salvation 
of souls depends, literally depends 
on his own fidelity. Preaching be- 
comes to him, a matter of business. 
He feels that he has a real object to 
labour for, and that this object is one 
that may be accomplished. 

The success which has, in late 
years attended the wise and faithful 
and persevering efforts of ministers, 
evangelists, and private christians, 
has thrown light upon some difficult 
points, and given some currency to 
an opinion that success zs the crtteri- 
on of fidelity. Without undertaking 
to examine the question, whether 
such an opinion can be defended, in 
its broadest extent, it is sufficient to 
take for granted, that there is a gen- 
eral connexion between means and 
ends, in the kingdom of grace as well 
as in the kingdom of nature. It 
follows that the kind of eloquence, 
which is most effectual in persuading 
men to act, in other cases, will be 
most likely to produce the desired 
effects, in the pulpit. ‘* He is the 
orator, whoaccomplishes his object.” 
A circumstance, unfavourable to the 
highest efforts of eloquence in the 
pulpit, is the difficulty of keeping a 
present attainable object immediate- 
ly before the mind. The lawyer, 
or the legislator, who sees great in- 
terests depending upon this’ very 
speech, has not his zeal damped by 
the feeling that he is laboring for an 
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uncertainty ; nor his indolence sooth- 
ed by the idea, that what he fails of 
accomplishing this time, he can do 
more thoroughly by another effort. 
But the more that facts in the glad 
experience of the churches, lead to- 
wards the opinion that it is the prop- 
er tendency of motives to produce 
corresponding action, and that sin- 
ners are actually persuaded to repent 
and believe the gospel, the more will 
ministers feel the weight of a present 
object in all theirlabors. They will 
see the salvation of souls depending 
on every sermon. 

This view of the office of preach- 
ing, beginning to be generally adopt- 
ed, is evidently producing an altera- 
tion, for the better, in the style of 
sermons. Preachers are getting 
more into the use of the plain, straight 
forward style, of Chatham, of Presi- 
dent Edwards, of nature. The ne- 
cessity of the times is breaking up 
the studied phraseology, and the 
rounded periods, which please in the 
parlour, but tire in the pulpit, and 
substituting the language, and the 
Manner of common life. Such a 
change is called for, by the popular 
voice, and sanctioned by reason and 
experience. The minister who has 


any thought of doing good, or who 


even wishes to acquire influence 
enough to secure the continuance of 
his employment, has got to lay aside, 
as well the polished elegance of the 
essayist, as the dignified march of 
the historian, and place himself 
among lis hearers, and “talk to 
them face to face.” L. W. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
The Pulpit. 

THe PULPIT in a figurative sense 
has long been the theme of the mor- 
alist and of the poet. While I have 
admired the sublime strains of the 
one, and the spirit-stirring prose of 
the other, the question has often recur- 
red to my thoughts, why has not the 
pulpit literally been made the theme 
of some able pen. Has the aspir- 
ing genius of the past and the present 


age overlooked so humble a subject ? 
The pulpit divested of metonomy it 
is true does not furnish a subject of 
great moral sublimity, but it has a 
literal sublimity which may excite a 
few important moral reflections, 
Since no writer has ventured into 
this humble region of thought I shal} 
undertake the office of a pioneer, 
and make the literal pulpit a theme 
of discourse. ‘The subject may be 
best considered under three general 
divisions.—The altitude, location 
and structure of the pulpit. 

1. The altitude.—I1 have not 
enough of the spirit of the antiquary 
to search out the date of high pul- 
pits, and not knowing the circum- 
stances under which they were ori- 
ginated, I shall not presume to cen- 
sure the occupants of the ancient 
desk for consenting to be elevated so 
far above their hearers. If however 
in the present age of investegation, 
I may hazard a conjecture concern- 
ing the origin of high pulpits, 1 will 
say that it is possible the idea of 
giving the pulpit a noble elevation 
may have been derived from that 
great moral distance which was sup- 
posed in primitive times to exist be- 
tween the pastor and his flock, and 
from that apostolic reverence in 
which the ministerial office was 
held. I well remember in the days 
of my childhood, the overwhelming 
awe that seized me on hearing it 
announced—“ the minister 1s com- 
ing / and upon the Sabbath I was 
accustomed to regard him in his ele- 
vated station with all the reverence 
that I should feel for the monarch on 
his throne, But whatever may have 
been the origin of the high pulpit, 
and however cogent may have been 
the reasons for transmitting to pos- 
terity the custom of giving the pastor 


‘so high a sabbath-day elevation 


above his flock, it would seem in the 
present levelling age—since the mor- 
al distance between the minister and 
his parishioners is regarded so small, 
and the ancient veneration for the 
ministerial office is become so near- 
ly extinct, it would seem that the 
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altitude of the pulpit is dispropor- 
tioned to the moral state of the times. 
This remark may lead the reader to 
suspeet that the writer of this article 
considers the ancient pulpit too high, 
and he is correct in his suspicions ; 
but as I have arguments mere con- 
elusive to offer in defence of this po- 
sition, I shall dismiss the argument 
for reducing the height of the pulpit, 
derived from the disproportion of its 
altitude, to the present altitude of 
ministerial dignity, lest I should un- 
wittingly make room for a justifying 
inference in favour of reducing still 
lower the reverence for the ministe- 
rial office, which I fear is descending 
fast enough without the aid of argu- 
ments. 

The first argument that I advance 
then in defence of the position, that 
the ancient pulpit is too high, and con- 
sequently the modern one, which is 
constructed after the primitive fash- 
ion,—is derived from the fact that a 
house is not so easily filled by the 
voice, when the speaker is so far 
above his hearers. Sound, it is well 
known is produced by the impinging 
of agitated particles of air upon the 
ear. The farther the speaker is 
therefore. from the hearer, the more 
strength of voice is necessary to be 
heard. Now by reducing the alti- 
tude of the pulpit, you bring the 
speaker nearer to his hearers, and 
eonfer an inestimable favor upon 
weak lungs. Consider the height 
of the pulpit a perpendicular line, 
meeting a horizontal base line form- 
ed by the floor of the church. Anoth- 
er line, drawn from the top of the per- 
pendicular line representing the 
height of the pulpit to the seat occu- 
pied by the most distant hearer, forms 
the hypotheunuse of a right angled tri- 
angle. In proportion therefore as the 
perpendicular is shortened, the hy- 
pothenuse is shortened, and the distant 
hearer brought nearer to the speak- 
er; and a good deal nearer, if some 
towering pulpits had their desert. 
Besides the advantage of being near- 
er to his audience, the speaker would 
have a more advantageous position 
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with respect to the mis-shapen galle- 
ries, the usual concomitants of a lefty 
pulpit, which often break his voice 
into a fearful number of uncertain 
sounds, that straggle away to his 
distant hearers, conveying a false 
report of his sentiments. 

2. Those whose unhappy lot it is 
to occupy the seats near the base of 
a high pulpit, are reduced to the al- 
ternative of losing sight of the speak- 
er, or of bending their necks into an 
unnatural posture, in order to fix their 
eyes upon him. If he chance to be 
a popular preacher it is a great loss, 
and a piece of incivility besides, 
not to give him the attention of the 
eyes. 

3. The high pulpit removes the 
speaker so far from his hearers that 
he loses that feeling of familiarity 
which is necessary to awaken his 
own feelings and those of his audi- 
ence. Distance also partially inter- 
rupts, that mysterious interchange 
of feeling which is produced by the 
glow of the countenance and the fire 
of the eye. It is well known that 
the preacher, and every public 
speaker, will be more animated 
when he is in the midst of bis hear- 
ers than he can be at a distance from 
them. Every starting tear attracts 
his notice, the expression of every 
countenance kindles his feelings, and 
he imparts and receives that impulse 
which is the soul of eloquence. 
This is one grand reason that confer- 
ence preaching has a superiority 
over the high-pulpit preaching. In 
the former case the speaker comes 
in contact with his hearers. He 
meets their eyes and glowing coun- 
tenances. In the latter case he is 
so far removed that the effect of 
sympathy: is sensibly diminished. 
We perceive the reason too that it is 
so much easier to exrtemporize in a 
lecture room, than it is from the 
pulpit high in the air. Of all posi- 
tions for an extempore preacher, that 
of a high pulpit is the worst that 
could be devised. When a com- 
parison is made’ between the ele- 
quence of the bar and the pulpif, 
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the advantage of position which the 
advocate decidediy has over the 
preacher ought to be taken into the 
account. Ifthe lawyer were obliged 
to address the court from a high ros- 
trum, he would find the difference 
between such a position and the 
one that he now occupies. 

The last, though not least objec- 
tion which i make toa high pulpit 
is the effect it produces upon a man 
of feeble health, or delicate nerves. 
it 1s with a kind of shivering horror, 
that he looks over the precipice of 
his high station. He almost ima- 
gines that he is looking down from 
the battlements of a tower. 

2. The location of the pulpit. 
It is not important in what part of 
the church the desk is located ex- 
cept in one respect. If the slips 
front the pulpit, which they ought al- 
ways to do, and if the doors of the 
church are in the rear of the slips; 
every iciterer who merely steps in 
to satisty his curiosity as to the 
style and popuiarity of the preacher, 
or if this be previously ascertained, 
purposely saves himself the tedium 
of the whole service, the audience 
are obliged to turn round in order to 
see who it is that comes in so late. 
If this happens trequently, it is a 
grievous annoyance to the preacher. 
The pulpit, therefore ought to be 
placed between the two doors of 
the church, or if there be but one, 
by the side of it, that the seats 
fronting both the pulpit and doors 
may save the audience the trouble 
of moving round to notice what 
stranger, or tardy hearer, or new 
hat and feathers, breaks in upon the 
stillness of the worship. 

3. The structure ot the pulpit. I 
must ask pardon of my readers, if on 
this topic | snould happen to give 
vent to a few humorous and even 
Splenetic remarks. [I can imagine 
no assignable reason why the pulpit 
should borrow its torm, and tashion 
from a tub. Whether the ancient 
veneration of tubs must be ascribed 
to a regard for the philosopher Dio- 
genes | know not, but there seems to 
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have been some powerful reasons in 
the minds of our fathers for construct. 
ing their pulpits in the form of 
that philosopher’s habitation... Even 
those who have ventured to make an 
innovation upon the long established 
custom of giving the pulpit a tub-like 
appearance, have made but half a 
reformation. But without enquiring 
into the sanctity or antiquity of this 
custom, I shall take the liberty to 
state some objections to the tashion 
of the whole tub and the half tub, 
They immure the speaker to the 
very elbows, and how can he be 
otherwise than awkward? He has 
no room to stir and his gestures can 
be little more than raising his hands 
and laying them down again upon 
the cushion. But what is most gri- 
veous of all, he frequently finds a 
long bible, that must be nicely bal- 
anced on the narrow rim of the pul- 
pit, and he must not be too theatri- 
cal in his manner, or it will plunge 
into the abyss below. Now if the 
preacher uses notes, and, at the risk 
of losing all popularity, I aver that 
he ought sometimes so to do—if 
he uses notes, and is not well skilied 
in balancing, and besides is theatrical 
in his manner, he must hold his bi- 
ble fast with one hand and gesture 
with the other... And sometimes aiso 
ithappens that the tub is supported so 
slenderly that there is danger of its 
rolling off with its nerve-shaking oc- 
cupant. The reader will probably 
smile, and possibly may be offended 
at these free remarks. But if he bas 
for some time been a preacher, he 
will be ready to acknowledge that 
there is more truth than humour in 
them. ‘l'o bring the subject to a 
conclusion then, in more serious 
language, | trust that it will be ad- 
mitted that some important facts 
have been statea respecting the in- 
convenience of the ancient pulpit, 
arising from its altitude, location, 
and structure. And I cannot but 
think that among the various expe- 
dients devised for rendering the 
preacher more animated, a conven- 
ient pulpit halds a conspicuous 
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place. The object.of this article is 
to turn the attention of the public to 
the great inconveniences of the an- 
cient pulpit. It is quite too high, 
and in every respect is miserably 
adapted, both to the speaker and his 
audience. The evils which have 
been pointed out are removed, par- 
tially at least, by the modern style 
of church and pulpit building, but 
why not lay the hand of reformation 
upon the antiquated pulpit? The 
expense is trifling, and the pulpit is 
so defended from the weather that 
time will make but a tardy progress 
in removing the evil. As the occu- 
pants of the desk are more immedi- 
ately concerned in this subject, I 
trust they will give it some at- 
tention. For their sakes chiefly I 
have written, and shall therefore 
name this producticn a 


Concio ad Clerum.. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


A recent number of a certain reli- 
gious magazine which I have long 
been accustomed to regard as among 
the very first periodicals in our coun- 
try, contains a review of a late Ser- 
mon on the Atonement, written for 
the most part with great judgment, 
and throughout with an excellent 
spirit. 

In the course of the article, how- 
ever, | meet with the following sen- 
tence, respecting which I beg leave 
to ask a question or two. 

‘In like manner he who is afraid 
to bring up his doctrine to the full 
length and breadth of scripture lan- 
guage and ideas, and to say that 
Christ bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree, that he suffered for us 
(in our stead) the just for the un- 
just, that he was made a sin-offering 
for us, that he paid the price of 
our redemption, and satisfied di- 





vine justice,—he who is afraid to 
use expressions of this sort, aims to 
be more cautious in his language 
than the Author of the Bible, and, 
in effect, strips the doctrine of 
atonement of all that gives hope, 
inspires confidence, calls forth grat- 
itude and love; in a word. of all 
that adapts this doctrine to the con- 
dition of sinners such as we are.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, as the writer, 
if I understand him, undertakes to 
specify what he means by ‘the full 
length and breadth of scripture Jan- 
guage and ideas,’—and as the ex- 
pression ‘‘ satisfied divine justice” 
is not to be found in my Bible, it 
seems to me that he employs that 
expression to denote some “ scrip- 
ture idea;’’ and I therefore beg 
to be informed, if any man can tell 
me, first, what is that ‘scripture 
idea’ expressed as directly and pre- 
cisely as may be; and _ secondly, 
what is the “scripture language” in 
which the ‘ Author of the Bible’’ 
has seen fit to express it. 

This phraseology is not new to me. 
I have heard it from the pulpit a 
thousand times, and in six hundred 
of those instances it was evidently 
employed, as a multitude of com- 
mon-place phrases are employed, 
without any very distinct apprehen- 
sion of its meaning. But its occur- 
rence in this connexion is in some 
respects peculiar, and it leads me to 
propose another and a more general 
enquiry : 

How far does the perpetual ab- 
Straction and personification of jus- 
tice, and mercy, and law,—making 
them all so many distinct and inde- 
pendent beings,—tend to promote 
correctness of conception, or conclu- 
siveness of argument, in writers and 
talkers on the doctrine of atonement? 

JONATHAN, 
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Tue publication of the private 
correspordence and history of men 
who have attracted admiration by 
their genius or learning, is an acqui- 
sition, on many accounts. Until 
modern times, documents of this 
kind were not extensively cir- 
culated. We have locked on the 
great characters ef former ages, and 
extolled, without knowing muca 
concerning them. From the works 
fo which they owe their celebrity, 
we conjecture indeed what the au- 
thors were; but their private and 
confidential epistles would have af- 
forded certain and particular infor- 
mation. In these effusions, a man 
unconsciously exhibits his true char- 
acter. He betrays the secrets of his 


heart. We see him at his fireside, 


and in the moments of relaxation : 
and it gratifies the curiosity of 
readers, to know not merely the 
writer, but the man. Familiar let- 
ters are a species of autobiography 
which are not less authentic, and 
much more modest and graceful, 
than prefessed memoirs of one’s 
self. The knowledge which his 
correspondent has respecting him, 
will keep him to the truth; and as 
he insensibly adapts his thoughts 


and manner, to the character of 


those to whom he writes, or to his 
own opinion of it, we read his com- 
munications with an interest extend- 
ing both to him,and to them. Add 
to this, from these unbesoming de- 
tails we learn the pantings and 
struggles of the mind after the par- 
tieular excellence by which it be- 


comes distinguished; and often we 
can trace the successive steps by 
which that excellence was attained. 
And finally, the opinions of these 
men concerning their celebrated 
contemporaries, or others of former 
ages, expressed and drawn forth in 
the confidence of friendship, are 
valuable hints, showing, if not the 
relative standing of the great among 
themselves, at least their disposition 
towards one another. 

It is a want of something of this 
kind, as above intimated. which we 
feel in the information that has 
reached us concerning antiquity, 
In the individuals whose names 
have come down to us, we know 
little of the history of their hearts, 
and are seldom favoured, if we may 
so term it, with their domestic and 
every-day view of things. Except 
in the case of Cicere, Pliny, and 
a few others, we are mostly desti- 
tute of that moral or intellectual 
self-description and_self-dissection, 
afforded by this familiar species of 
writing. Doubtless the paucity of 
works of fiction, in which domestic 
scenes, and the more hidden, but 
powerful passions are depicted, have 
also contributed to a dearth of in- 
formation concerning the private 
history of the ancients. The re- 
sources of modern times, not only 
in novels and autobiographies, but 
in letters, are much greater than 
antiquity can boast of ; and although 
the Romans are said to have culti- 
vated letter-writing in particular, 
with great success, yet not many 
specimens of their accomplishment 
in this art have been handed down 
for our inspection. 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
benefits attached to the publication 
of private letters, and especially of 
those that were never designed for 
the public eye, we apprehend that it 
is a procedure not wholly unat- 
tended with danger. The effects 
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roduced are often similar to those 

which are perceived in that species 
of biography, which details the mis- 
cellaneous conversation of a man of 
learning. Boswell rendered no es- 
sential service, on the whole, to the 
memory of Johnson, by a work of 
this description, in which wisdom is 
too apt to be mingled with folly. 
If the narrative be faithful, justice 
can scarcely be done to the person 
concerned, or to our idea of him, 
formed from his writings : for who 
can converse with the elegance, pre- 
cision, or force, with which he can 
write? Who can present those 
tones, looks, and gestures,. which 
impart to conversation half of its 
fascinations ? Even soa man’s fa- 
miliar epistles, taken in connexion 
with the information they convey 
concerning himself, may do him 
less justice than his set compositions. 
The expectations created by the 
latter, would not be apt to be an- 
swered by the former. 

In this view ef the publicity given 
to the familiar epistolary effusions 
of men of genius, however it may 
fare with our judgment, our imagi- 
nation suffers loss. It is much 
cooled down by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with them—an acquaint- 
ance, such as their letters fur- 
nish. In fancy, we love to contem- 
plate these spirits, as moving in a 
higher and purer region than other 
men—as having a nobler order of 
ideas, or a different method of ac- 
quiring and exhibiting them—as 
feeding on angel’s food, ‘on 
thoughts that voluntary move har- 
monious numbers.”’ But when we 
have an opportunity of coming into 
the chambers of this gifted portion 
af our race, especially into the 
chambers of their hearts, and of 
learning the springs that move 
within—the incipient form which 
their thoughts assume, the spell is, 
in a measure, broken. The demi- 
god and the angel are reduced more 
Rearly to the measure, and appear 
eo plainly in the earthliness of 


common mes. There seems too 
great a similarity in the processes of 
thought, and invention, when we in- 
spect them closely, between one 
man and another,to leave much room 
for that exclusive admiration, to 
which the illusions of fancy, in this 
case, give birth. Add to this; there 
is that in familiarity and nearness of 
view, which, in itself, diminishes ef- 
fect. The picture, or the statue, 
which would strike one as a master- 
piece of the art, at a distance, is not 
designed to be inspected nearly, 
and in all its minute touches. So 
inspected, beauties would turn inte 
blemishes, and expressive delinea- 
tions into unmeaning blurs. There 
is to man whose internal texture is 
so fine, or perfect, that an intimate 
acquaintance with him, will not 
bring eut to view, some coarseness 
or defect. There is no disposition 
so lovely—no genius so transcend- 
ent, as not to suffer an abatement in 
our admiration, when we see its pos 
sessor, like other men, engaged in the 
turbulent, or trifling concerns of life. 
We know not any exception to 
this law of nature, in our sublunary 
world. Nothing here is perfect. 
The fairest objects have their de- 
formities. The smoothest surface, 
when viewed in a microscope, pre- 
sents to the eye its inequalities and 
roughnesses. Christian piety, we 
are assured, can be inspected close- 
ly and habitually, with less danger 
than any thing else, of having our 
respect degerrerate into indifference. 
In itself, a holy mind must contem- 
plate it, with unmingled satisfaction, 
But associated as it is on earth, with 
so corrupt a thing as the human 
heart, it shares the fate of every 
other estimable possession. Our ad- 
miration of any one individual, when 
he is intimately known, will neces- 
sarily be qualified. The interior of 
the pious mind being laid open to 
minute inspection, there is much in 
it which we can never view with 
complacency. Light there is, but it 
is mingled with shade. If it has 
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wisdom, it has folly also. Those 
productions of a powerful intellect 
which seem so perfect, and the em- 
anations only of purity, own yeta 
connection with a mind, which 
groans under its sinful corruptions. 
We have said more perhaps in 
illustration of this subject than was 
strictly necessary ; and we have not 
said it from any regret. that such a 


result, as has been described, takes. 


place from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with illustrious minds. ‘The 
good on the whole outweighs the 
evil. Our curiosity is gratified and 
eur knowledge is increased, while 
only the wings of our imagination 
are clipped, or certain agreeable il- 
lusions are dissipated. From not 
knowing many particulars concern- 
ing them, we may fancy that Homer 
and Plato lived in some unearthly, 
abstracted manner—that they fed on 
some pure, etherial aliment unknown 
to our modern bards and sages. But 
for being abliged to believe that the 
masters of mind, in these days, sub- 
sist like other people, we find some 
compensation, in the numerous doc- 
uments we possess, furnished chiefly 
by their own hands detailing their 
private history. 

It is needless to say that the ope- 
ration of the cause of which we have 
spoken, is visible, even in Cowper— 
the name placed at the head of this 
article. It is a name exceedingly 
dear to us, and to every friend of 
talent and virtue, and we hail with 
heartfelt satisfaction, a portion of 
Cowper’s private correspondence in 
addition to that which has already 
been before the public. But pure 
and splendid as his genius was, his 
letters show him in the imperfection 
and littieness of man. By this re- 
mark, we do not mean, that there is 
any cause for esteeming him less, on 
account of his letters, or what his 
letters disclose; (they constitute a 
portion of his deserved celebrity,) 
but they describe, and that faithfully, 
a frail and erring mortal. We see 
Cowper as he was, and not as our 
fancies, enchanted with the “ more 


than mortal sweetness”’ of his strains 
in the Task, would depict him, in 
almost angelic perfection. They 
characterize him under a peculiarity 
of circumstances, which associate the 
little with the great, the ludicrous 
with the dignified. Absorbed, as 
we may be, inthe displays of his 
tender and sublime genius, we can 
scarcely help calling. to mind, in 
view of his private history, that 
Cowper for the sake of enjoying 
life, was necessitated to become by 
turns, a painter, a gardener, and a 
bird-cage maker—and to pursue, in 
his maturer years, many of the 
sports aud pastimes of childhood. 
We cannot help calling to mind, also, 
as to his intellectual and moral hab- 
its, that he was characterized by an 
almost feminine softness, by a dis- 
tressing diffidence, depression of 
spirits, and want of self-control— 
that he was subject to unmanly ter- 
rors, and that he was scarcely ex- 
empt from superstitious weakness. 
Who would believe unless told of it, 
that a man of Cowper’s sense was 
horribly afraid of-the month of Jan- 
uary. Yetif these things must be, 
we are gratified to know them. Ey- 
ery item of information relating to 
the feelings and conduct of such 
men, is highly valued: and though 
we can by no means adore him, we 
feel it to be a privilege, as well te 
weep over his weakness and suffer- 
ings. as to rejoice in the instances of 
his splendid success. 

Cowper has been the subject ot 
much remark, both in the literary 
and in the religious world, and his 
works are evidently among the few, 
which are destined to immortality. 
As a poet, we may Venture to assert. 
that he has seldom been equalled. 
There are strains of moral sublimity 
and powerful feeling in the Task, 
which none, except himself, or Mit- 
too, his only rival, in the religious 
poetic, could have produced. We 
know indeed that some flippant cen- 
sures have been passed on Cowper's 
poetry; and it is possible, as sone 
critics have remarked, that his ver- 
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ses, though full of thought are not 
so musical as to fasten on the mem- 
ory, like those of several other po- 
ets; yet we doubt, leaving every 
one to judge what poetry best suits 
himself, whether a person of genuine 
poetic taste, unless swayed by some 
extraneous considerations, can fail 
to admire the author of the ‘Task. 
As a man, however, we have not the 
least suspicion, but that Cowper in- 
terests every person who peruses his 
history. He was no common char- 
acter. There was a peculiarity in 
the structure of his mind, and tn his 
physical temperament, which aston- 
ishes every one. Such a capacity 
for relishing moral excellence, and 
the beauties of nature—such a ten- 
derness and simplicity of feeling, ap- 
proaching to an almost infantile spor- 
tiveness and innocence of purpose— 
such a dread of public notice. and 
yet such a desire to deserve it—such 
susceptibility of happiness, and still 
such an actual subjection to suffer- 
ing, the world perhaps, never saw 
united in one subject. Rosseau, 
with his keen sensibility, and ** per- 
petual hankerings after some unat- 
tainable state of voluptuous virtue 
and happiness,” may have been as 
singular a man, and as to natural con- 
stitution, singular somewhat in the 
same way ; but the diversity in moral 
character, between him and Cowper 
is sO great, that we feel it to be al- 
most impious to compare them with 
each other.. ln Cowper’s mind, there 
was a surprising mixture of solemni- 
ty and cheerfulness—of severity and 
tenderness; and what has been the 
lot of but very few, he was equally 
pathetic, and comic. 

It is impossible, we conceive, in 
perusing his unaderned account of 
himself, in his letters, fur readers net 
to share largely in all his feelings— 
his comforts and sorrows. Their 
attention becomes fixed—their sym- 
pathy is complete. We feel a re- 


gard for him, which rises into admi- 
ration, or is softened into pity, ac- 
cording as his mind is free to exert 
its powers, or is depressed by gloom. 
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Cowper carries us along with him, 
in spite of ourselves, and keeps us 
alive to every little incident he re- 
lates, and to every trifling project in 
which he is concerned, whatever, in 
our estimation, may become of the 
dignity of the narrator, Whether 
he designs to make us laugh, or 
weep, or both together, he seldom 
fails of success. No man ever said 
small things in so graceful a way. 
‘The great charm of his epistolary 
Writing, is no doubt, the pertect ease 
and simplicity with which he ex- 
presses his thoughts. He seems to 
have penned down whatever occur 
red to him, and that just in the form 
in which it occurred to him, at the mo- 
ment, without the least study or effort, 
—thus making his letters a most per- 
fect copy of familiar and spirited 
conversation. Such were the clear- 
ness of his judgment, and the delica- 
cy of his taste, that these effusions, 
though so wholly unpremeditated, 
fail not in the least as to correct- 
ness, either in the thought or expres- 
sion. We have been accustomed to 
pronounce them, and to hear them 
pronounced, the finest model of let- 
ler-writing, in the English tongue. 
We know that general remarks of 
this kind are often made at random, 
and if not founded on an extensive 
comparison, are as_ liable to be 
Wrong, as right. Since the publica- 
tion of the tormer volumes of Cow- 
per’s letters, we have had an op- 
portunity of judging between him 
and another distinguished writer of 
letters; the result of which has been 
a «degree of doubt, io relation to 
which the preference is due. The 
appearance of the present volume, 
has, we believe set us right again. 
That Cowper excels Swift, Pope, and 
even Gray, in the essential qualities 
of the epistolary style,—ease, sim- 
plicity, and warmth of §affec- 
tion, we suppose all readers will 
admit. But Gibbon, with a mental 
structure, we should imagine, unlike 
Cowper’s, and with moral feelings, 
we know, wholly unlike his, has, 
nevertheless left us letters, which 
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are admirable.in their kind, and not 
unworthy of comparison with the 
bard’s. We speak of them merely 
as letters, and are not at all solicitous 
to commend them, except for the 
talent, and a sort of natural pleas- 
antness of temper, which they exhib- 
it in the author. We deeply regret 
that productions, written not only 
with remarkable ease and playful- 
ness, but with a spirit, an elegance, 
a richness of incident not easily sur- 
passed, should be tarnished with any 
portion of that profane levity, and 
infidel sneering, which has literally 
blackened his celebrated historical 
work. The letters of Cowper are 
the effusions of a mind enlightened, 
and of a heart sanctified by the Ho- 
ly Spirit, though the one was naturally 
strong, and the other susceptible. 
Those of Gibbon are the offspring of 
taleut, learning, and feeling of an 
high order indeed, but wanting the 
perfect finish, and the irresistible 
charm, which evangelical piety im- 
parts to distinguished efforts of the 
intellect. 

It is with the religion of Cowper, 
however, that we have the most 
concern. On this part of his char- 
acter much also has been remarked. 
Not that there bas been any essen- 
tial diversity of opinion among 
pious men, concerning the religion 
of the poet. It is decisively of the 
evangelical cast. So far as_ the 
frivnds of truth are concerned in 
tueir observations on this subject, it 
is only in some of the details of his 
religious character that they are not 
agreed—points concerning which 
there has been a want of informa- 
tion. In regard to the opposers of 
vital godliness, we have to say that 
Cowper has been abundantly point- 
ed out by them, as an instance of 
the unhappy effects supposed to pro- 
ceed from that system of doctrines 
which he embraced, in inspiring the 
last degree of melancholy and depres- 
sion. Never was an opinion more un- 
founded. But it is not our design to 
detain our readers here, in vindica- 
ting the poet, or rather christianity 


itself, against such an aspersion, 
We shall reserve a few thoughts on 
this topic, towards the conclusion of 
our remarks, since perhaps, the 
present publication has imparted ad- 
ditional light respecting the mora! 
and constitutional peculiarities of 
the poet. While, however, good 
men have not been divided, con- 
cerning Cowper’s christian charac- 
ter as a whole, they have discover- 
ed it, more in his poems, than in his 
letters, and in the history given of 
him by Hayley. It was the tender. 
ness, by some so called, but we 
should rather say, the false delica- 
cy—the religious indifference of this 
biographer, that induced him to 
suppress the most of those letters, in 
which serious topics are introduced. 
We are aware indeed, that the reli- 
gion of the poet is tinged with a 
profound melancholy, and that the 
notice of it in his letters, is intended 
to apply chiefly to his own situation 
and prospects ; but it is neverthe- 
less religion, and religion, for the 
most part, of a deeply experimental 
stamp. His theological views are 
strictly orthodox, divested of their 
personal application, and wrong on- 
ly when they are converted into ar- 
guments against himself, The pub- 
lication of letters of this description, 
was therefore eminently due to the 
poet. If they are not necessary to 
assure the readers of his poetry, 
that he was a man of decided evan- 
gelical feelings, they are necessary 
at least to shew his consistency in 
some desirable particulars: They 
are necersary to illustrate more tul- 
ly, that character of loveliness in 
which his poetry presents him, to 
serious readers. The correspond- 
ence and balance of every part 
of his character are thus restored 
and preserved, 

The letters, of which specimens 
are about to be presented to the 
reader, are addressed principally 
to the correspondents of Cowper, 
whose names are already so well 
known, in tbe former volumes. 


Though they were withheld by 
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Hayley, we perceive in them no in- 
feriority to those which he admitted 
into his collection. On the contra- 
ry, we are ready to think with Rob- 
ert Hall, whose opinion of them is 
introduced into the preface of the 
book, that they are even of a “ su- 
perior description to the former, 
possessing as much beauty. with 
more piety and pathos.”” We can- 
not think of satisfying our readers, 
with extracts from so miscellaneous 
a work, in which of course, there is 
no chain of thought or connec- 
tion of story, that, by being epitom- 
ized, can enable them to compre- 
hend the whole of it at once. 
Rather we design, by offering them 
some select letters, or parts of let- 
ters, to tempt them to read the en- 
tire volume and to taste the pleasure 
which has fallen to our lot. So far 
as Cowper’s manner is concerned, 
we confidently predict tiat their 
satisfaction will be unalloyed: and 
even as to certain portions of the 
matter, though their view of his in- 
firmities may spoil some of their 
fond fancies, and their sympathy 
with his distress may be too strong 
to be otherwise than painful, yet 
the consoling reflection wili be found 
at hand, that he is hopefully gone to 
a world, where he is exempt, alike 
from the fear, and the experience of 
evil. 

In the following letter to Joseph 
Hill, Esq. the office of a delicate 
and serious monitor, to the only one 
of Cowper’s correspondents, if we 
are rightly informed, except Hayley, 
withuut a professedly religious char- 
acter, is well performed, and the 
manner deserves imitation. 


I rejoice with you in your recovery, 
and that you have escaped from the hands 
of one from whose hands you will not al- 
Ways escape. Death is either the most 
formidable, or the most comfortable thing, 
We have in prospect, on this side of eter- 
nity. Tobe brougnt near to him, aal to 
discern neither of these features in his 
face, would argue a degree of insensibili- 
ty, of which I will not suspect my friend, 
Whom I know to bea thinking man. You 
have been brought down to the sides of 
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the grave, and you have been raised again 
by Him who has the keys of the invisible 
world; who opens and none can shut, 
who shuts, and none can open. Ido not 
forget to return thanks to him on your be- 
half, and to pray that your lite, which He 
has spared, may be devoted to his service. 
*¢ Behold ! I stand at the door and knock,” 
is the word of Him, on whom both our 
mortal and immortal life depend; and 
blessed be his name, it is the word of one 
who wounds only that He may heal, and 
who waits tobe gracious. The ianguage 
of every such dispensation is, “ Prepare 
to meet thy God.’’ It speaks with the 
voice of mercy and goodness, for without 
such notices, whatever preparation we 
might make for other events, we should 
make none for this. My dear friend, | 
desire and pray, that when this last eue- 
my shall come to execute an uniimited 
commissiou upon us, we may be tound 
ready, being established and rooted ina 
well-grounded faith in His name, who 
conquered and triumphed over him upon 
his Cross.”—pp. 36, 37. 


The letter which immediately 
succeeds this, adverts to a reply, and 
coniains a distinct recognition of the 
foundation of Cowper’s hope,—the 
only foundation for sinners. 


“| have a moment to spare, to tell you 
that your letter is just come to hand, aad 
to thank you forit. Ido assure you, the 
gentleness and candour of your manner 
eugage my affection to you very much. 
You answer with mildness to an admoni- 
tion, which would have provoked many 
tounger. [have not time to add more, 
except just to hint, that if | am ever ena- 
bled to,look forward to Death with com- 
fort, which, t thank God, 1s sometimes the 
case with me, I do not take my view of it 
from the top of my own works and deser- 
vings, thouzh God is wituess that the la- 
bour of my life is to keep a conscience 
void of offeace towards Him. He is al- 
ways formidable to me, but when I see 
h.m disarmed of his sting, vy having 
sheathed it in the body of Christ Jesus,”’— 
p: 37. 


Our author, about this period, 
possessed a more comfortable frame 
of inind, than was the case with him, 
during the greater remaining part of 
his life. 

A letter to Mrs. Newton exhibits 
the poet in an interesting light, asa 
a firm friend and a man of the most 
refined feeling. His nu.nor, as will 
be seen ,in many of bis letters, o¢ca- 
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sionally bursts forth. In our ex- 
tracts we shall give the humorous 
and cheerful, as* well as the de- 
vout and gloomy, in order that Cow- 
per, as he is, may appear. Indeed 
it is not easy wholly to separate 
these ingredients in his composi- 
tions. 


‘¢ To communicate surprise is almost, 
perhaps quite, as agreeable as to receive 
it. This is my present motive for writing 
to you, rather ihan to Mr. Newton. He 
would be pleased with hearing from me, 
but he would not be surprised at it; you 
see, therefore, I am selfish upon the pres- 
ent occasion, and principally consult my 
own gratification. Indeed, if I consulted 
yours, I should be silent, for { have no 
such budget asthe Min:sters, furnished 
and stuffed with ways and means for every 
emergency, and shall find it difficult, per- 
haps, to raise supplies even for a short 
ep'stle. 

You have observed in common conver- 
gation, that the man who coughs the of- 
tenest, (I mean ifhe has nota cold) does it 
because he has noihing to say. Even so 
it is in letter-writing: a long preface, 
such as mine, is an ugly symptom, and al- 
ways torebodes great sterility in the fol- 
low mg pages. 

‘The vicarage-house became a melan- 
choly oiject, as soon as Mr. Newton had 
left it ; when you left it, it became more 
melancholy : vow it Is actually occupied 
by another family, evenI cannot iook at 
it without being shocked. As I walked 
in the garden this evening, | saw the 
smoke issue from the study chimney, and 
said to myself, That used to bea sign that 
Mr. Newton was there; but itis 890 no 
longer. ‘The walls of the house know 
nothing of the change that has taken place; 
the bolt of the chamber-door sound: just 
as it used to do ; and when Mr. P 
goes up stairs, for aught I know, or ever 
shall know, the fall of his foot could hard- 
ly, perhaps, be distinguished from that of 
Mr. Newton. But Mr. Newton’s foot 
will never be heard upon that staircase 
again. ‘Vhese reflections, and such as 
these, occurred to me upon the occasion ; 
ke * * * *, If] were in a condition to 
leave Olney too, | certainly would not 
stay init. [tis no attachment to the place 
that binds me here, but an unfitness for 
every other. 1} lived in it once, but now 
J am buried in it, and have no business 
with the world on the outside of my sepul- 
ehre ; my appearance would startle them, 
aud theirs would be shocking to me 

Such are my thoughts about the matter. 
Others are more deeply affected, aud by 
more weighty eonsiderations, having been 
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many years the objects ofa ministry, which 
they had reason to account themselves 
happy in the possession of.” —pp. 49—51, 


The following to the same lady is 
chiefly humorous. 


‘¢ When [ write to Mr. Newton, he an- 
swers me by letter ; when! write to you, 
you answer me in fish. J return you ma- 
ny thanks for the mackerel and lobster, 
They assured me in terms as intelligible 
as pen and ink could have spoken, that 
you still remember Orchard-side; and 
though they never spoke in their lives, 
aud it was still less to be expected from 
them that they should speak, being dead, 
they gave us an assurance of your affec- 
tion, that corresponds exactly with that 
which Mr. Newton expresses towards us 
in all his letters. For my own part, I 
never in my life began a letter more ata 
venture than the present. It is possible 
that I may finish it, but perhaps more than 
probable that I shail not. I have had sey- 
eral indifferent nights, and the wind is 
easterly ; two circumstances so unfavour- 
able to me in all my occupations, but es- 
pecially that of writing, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty | could even bring 
myself to attempt it. 

You have never yet perhaps been made 
acquainted with the unfortunate Tom 
F—'s misadventure. He and his wile re- 
turning from Hanslope fair, were coming 
down Weston-lane; to wit, themselves, 
their horse, and their great wooden pan- 
niers, at ten o’clock at night. ‘The horse 
having a lively imagination, and very 
weak nerves, fancied he either saw or 
heard something, but has never been able 
tosay what. A sudden fright will impart 
activity, and a momentary vigour, even 
to lameness itself. Accordingly, he star- 
ted, aud sprang from the middle of the 
road to the side of it, with such surprising 
alacrity, that he dismounted the ginger- 
bread baker, and his gingerbread wife, ina 
moment. Not contented with this effort, 
nor thinking himself yet out of danger, 
he proceeded as fast as he could to a full 
gallop. rushed against the gate at the bot- 
tom of iiie lane, and opened it for bimself, 
without perceiving that there was «ny 
gatethere. Stillhe galloped, and witha 
velocity and momentum continually in- 
creasing, till he arrived in Olney I had 
been in bed about ten minutes, when I 
heard the most uncommon and unaccoun- 
table noise that can be imagined. It was, 
in fact, occasioned by the clattering of tin 
pattypans anda Dutch-oven against the 
sides of the pauniers. Much gingerbread 
was picked up in the street, and Mr. Lu- 
cy’s windows were broken all to pieces. 
Had this been all, it would have been 2 
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comedy, but we learned the next mor- 
ning, that the poor woman’s collar-bone 
was broken, and she has hardly been able 
to resume her occupation since.’’—pp. 
53—54. 


The lively description that suc- 
ceeds, shows the innocent sportive- 
ness of his mind, overwhelmed as he 
was, for the most part, with melan- 
choly. It is addressed to the Rev 
J. Newton. 


“If [had strength of mind, I have not 
strength of body for the task which, you 
say, some would impose upon me. | can- 
not bear much thinking. The meshes of 
that fine network, the brain, are composed 
of such mere spinners’ threads in me, that 
when a long thought finds its way inte 
them, it buzzes, aud twangs, and bustles 
about at sucha rate asseems to threaten 
the whole contexture.—No—lI must needs 
refer it again to you. 

My enigma will probably find you out, 
and you will find out my enigma at some 
future time I am notin a humour to 
transcribe itnow. Indeed I wonder that 
asportive thought should ever knock at 
the door of my intellects, and still more 
that itshould gaiu admittance. It is asif 
harlequin should intrude himself into the 
gloomy chamber where a corpse is depo- 
sited in state. His antic gesticulations 
would be unseasonable at any rate, but 
more especially so if they should distort 
the features of the mournful attendants 
into laughter. But the mind long weari- 
ed with the sameness of a dull, dreary 
prospect, will gladly fix its eyes on any 
thing, that may make a little variety in its 
contemplations, though it were but a kit- 
ten playing with her tail.” —pp. 56—57. 


To the same person he imparts 
some interesting particulars concern- 
ing himself, and his situation at Ol- 
ney. 


* You wish you could employ your time 
to better purpose, yet are neveridle. In 
all that you say or do; whether you are 
alone, or pay visits, or receive them ; 
whether you think or write, or walk or 
sit still ; the state of your mind is such as 
discovers even to yourself, in spite of all 
its wanderings, that there is a principle at 
bottom, whose determined tendency is 
towards the best things. I do not at all 


doubt the truth of what you say, when 
you complain of that crowd of trifling 
thoughts that pesters you without ceas- 
ing ; but then you always have a serious 
thought standing at the door of your im- 
2gination, like a justice of peace with the 
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riot-act in his hand, ready to read it, and 
disperse the mob. Here lies the differ- 
ence between you and me. My thoughts 
are clad ina sober livery, for the most 
part as grave as that of a bishop’s servants. 
They turn too upon spiritual subjects ; 
but the tallest fellow and the loudest 
amongst them all, is he who is continually 
crying out with a loud voice, Actum est 
de te, pertisti. You wish for more atten- 
tion, I for less. Dissipation itself would 
be welcome to me, so it were nota vicious 
one ; but however earnestly invited, it is 
coy, and keeps at a distance. Yet with 
all this distressing gloom upon my mind, 
] experience, as you do, the slipperiness 
of the present hour, and the rapidity 
with which time escapes me. Every 
thing around us, and every thing that 
befalls us, constitutes a variety, which, 
whether agreeable or otherwise, has still 
a thievish propensity, and steals from us 
days, months, and years, with such unpar- 
alleled address, that even while we say 
they are here, they are gone. From in- 
fancy to manhood is rather a tedious pe- 
riod, chiefly, ] suppose, because at that 
time we act under the control of others, 
and are not suffered to have a will of our 
own. But thence downward into the vale 
of years, is such a declivity, that we have 
just an opportunity to reflect upon the 
steepness of it, and then find ourselves at 
the bottom. 

Here isa new scene opening, which, 
whether it perform what it promises or 


not, will add fresh plumes to the wings of 


time ; at least while it continues to be a 
subject of contemplation. If the project 
take effect, a thousand varieties will at- 
tend the change it will make in our sit- 
uation at Olney. If not, it will serve, 
however, to speculate and converse upon, 
and steal away many hours, by engaging 
our attention, before it be entirely drop- 
ped. Lady Austen, very desirous of re- 
tirement, especially of a retirement near 
her sister, an admirer of Mr. Scott asa 
preacher, and of your too humble servants 
now in the green-house, as the most ag- 
reeable creatures in the world, is at pres- 
ent determined to settle here. The part 
of our great building which is at present 
occupied by Dick Coleman, his wife, 
child, and a thousand rats, Is the corner of 
the world she chooses, above all others, as 
the place of her future residence. Next 
spring twelvemonth she begins to repair 
and beautify, and the following winter 
(by which time the lease of her house in 
town will determine) she intends to take 
possession. I am highly pleased with the 
plan, upon Mrs. Unwin’s account, who, 
since Mrs. Newton’s departure, is desti- 
tute ofall female connexion, and has not, 
in any emergency, a woman to speak to. 
Mrs. Scott is indeed in the neighbourhood, 
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and an excellent person, but always en- 
gaged by a close attention to her family, 
and no more than ourselves a louver of 
visiting. But these things are all at pres- 
ent inthe clouds. Two years must inter- 
vene, and intwo years not only this pro- 


ject, but all the projects in Europe may 
be disconcerted.’’—pp. 90—92. 


In a part of a letter to Mrs. New- 
ton, though he has incurred the cen- 
sure of a critic,* he is supported by 
the word of God. 


* The winter sets in with great sever- 
ity. The rigour of the season, and the 
advanced price of grain, are very threat- 
ening tothe poor. itis well with those that 
can feed upona promise, and wrap them- 
selves up warm in the robe of salvation. 
A good fire-side and a well-spread table 
are but very indifferent substitutes for 
these better accommodations ; so very in- 
different, that 1 would gladly exchange 
them both, for the rags and the unsatisfied 
hunger of the poorest creature that looks 
forward with hope to a better world, aud 
weeps tears of joy in the midst of penury 
and distress. Whata world is this! How 
mysteriously governed, and, in appear- 
ance, left to itself. One man, having 
squaudered thousands at a gaming-table, 
finds it convenient to travel; gives his 
estate to somebody to manage for him ; 
amuses himself a few years in France and 
Italy ; returns, perhaps, wiser than he 
went, haviag acquired knowledge which, 
but for his follies, he would never have 
acquired; again makes a splendid fizure 
at home, shines in the senate, governs his 
country as its minister, is admired for his 
abilities, and, ifsuccessful, adored, at least 
by a party. When he dies he is praised 
as a demigod, and his monument records 
every thing but his vices. The exact 
contrast of such a picture is to be found in 
many cottages at Olney. I have no need 
to describe them ; you know the charac- 
ters] mean. They love God, they trust 
him, they pray to him in secret, and though 
he means to reward them openly, the day 
of recompence is delayed. Inthe mean 
time they suffer every thing that infirmity 
and poverty cau inflict upon them. Who 
would suspect,that has nota spiritual eye to 
discern it, tnat the fine gentleman was one 
whom his Maker had in abhorrence, and 
the wretch last-meationed, dear to him as 
the apple of his eye? It is no wonder that 
the world, who are not in the sécret, find 
themselves obliged, some of them, to doubt 
a Providence, and others, absolutely to 
deny it, when almost all the real virtue 
there is in it, is to be found living and dy- 


* New Monthly Magazine. 
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ing in a state of neglected obscurity, ang 
all the vices of others cannot exclude them 
from the privilege of worship and honour! 
But behind the curtain the matter is ex. 
plained ; very little, however, to the sat- 
isfaction of the great.” —142, 143. 


As Americans, we may over- 
look the prejudice which is apparent 
in the following extract. Doubtless, 
in his feelings he did us better jus- 
tice, after he knew more concerning 
us, and our national character had 
more fully developed itself. Cow- 
per, like many other distinguished 
literary men of that day in Great 
Britain, viewed our infant struggle 
for liberty, with no favorable eye. 
We shall perceive also that poets, 
as their original name, fabricators, 
would imply, are not always proph- 
ets. To the pious conclusion we 
cordially assent. 


“‘ As tothe Americaus, perhaps I do not 
forgive them as | ought; perhaps | shall 
always think of them with some resent- 
ment as the destroyers, intentionally the 
destroyers, of this couutry. They have 
pushed that point farther than the house 
of Bourbon could have carried it in haif a 
century. I may be prejudiced against 
them, but I do not think them equal tothe 
task of establishing an empire. Great 
men are necessary for such a purpose ; 
and their great men, I believe, are yet un~ 
born. ‘They have had passion and obsti- 
nacty enough todo us much mischief ; but 
whether the event wili be salutary to 
themselves or not, must wait for proof. | 
agree with you, that it is possible, Ameri- 
ca may become a land of exiraordinary 
evangelical light ; but, at the same time, 
1 cannot discover any tiiag in their new 
situation peculiarly tavourable to such a 
supposition. They caanot have more lib- 
erty of conscience than they had; at least, 
ifthat liberty was under any restraint, it 
was a restraint of their own making Per- 
haps a new settlement in church and state 
may leave them less.—Well—ali will be 
oversoon. The time is at hand wien an 
empire will be esiablished that siall fill 
the earth. Neither sta.esmeu nor gene- 
rals will lay the foundation of it, but it 
shall rise at the sound of the trumpet.”— 
p. 153. 


Nothing is easier t an for Cowper 
to amuse his readers on any sub- 
lake for instance, his accuunt 
of the suppesed manner in whicn the 
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antediluvians passed their protracted 
lives. 


« Let our station be as retired as it 
may, there is no want of playthings and 
avocations, nor much need to seek them, 
in this world of ours. Business, or what 
presents itself to us, under that imposing 
character, will find us out, even in the 
stillest retreat, and plead its importance, 
however trivial in reality, as a just de- 
mand upon our attention. It is wonderful 
how by means of such real or seeming ne- 
cessities, my time is stolen away. Ihave 
just time to observe that time is short, and 
by the time f have made the observation, 
time is gone. I have wondered in former 
days at the patience of the Antedilavian 
world ; that they could endure a life al- 
mozi millenary, with so little variety as 
seems tohave fallen to their share. It is 
probable that they had much fewer em- 
ployments than we. Their affairs lay in 
a narrower compass ; their libraries w: re 
indifferently furnished ; philosophical re- 
searches were carried on with much le-s 
industry and acuteness of penetration, and 
fidules, perhaps, were not evn invented. 
How then could seven or erzht hun:!red 
years of life be supportable ? I have asked 
this question formerly, and beea at a loss 
to resolve it ; but I think I can answer it 
now. I will suppose myself born a thou- 
sand years before Noah was born or 
thought of. I rise with ‘he sun; I wor- 
ship; I prepare my breakfast ; | swallow 
a bucket of goats-milk, and a dozen xood 
sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to 
my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of 
about thirty years of age, having piayed 
with my arrows till he has stript off all 
the feathers, I find myself obliged to repair 
them. ‘The morning is thus spent in pre- 
paring for the chase, and it is beeome ne- 
cessary that | should dine. I dig up my 
roots; Iwash them; | boil them; | fiud 
them not done enough, I boi! them again ; 
my wife is angry ; we dispute ; we set- 
tle the point; but in the mean time the 
fire goes out, and must be kindled again. 
All this is very amusing. I hunt; I bring 
home the prey; with the skin of it! mend 
an old coat, or | makea newone. By 
this time the duy is far spent, | feel my- 
self fatigued, and retire to rest. Thus 
what with tilling the ground, and eating 
the fruit of it, hnnting and walking, and 
running, and mending old clothes, and 
sleeping and rising again, I can suppose 
an inhabitant of the primeval world so 
much occupied, as to sigh over the short- 
ness of life, and to find at the end of many 
centuries, that they had all slipt through 
his fingers, and were passed away like a 
shadow.’’—pp. 171, 172. 
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Cowper’s comments on his broth- 
er English bards are affecting, and in 
geueral just. As, however, he must 
have read in Johnson’s work, 
the lives not only of Milton and 
Young, but also that of Watts, we 
rather wonder at the remarks in the 
beginning of the following extract. 


‘¢] have lately finished eight volumes 
of Juhnson’s Prefuces, or Lives of the Po- 
ets. In all that number | observe but one 
man—a poet of no great fame—of whom I 
did not know that he existed till I found 
him there, whose mind seems to have had 
the slightest tincture of religion ; and he 
was hardly in his senses, His name was 
Collins.”’ 

‘‘’These luminaries of our country 
seein to have been kindied into a brighter 
blaze than others, only that their spots 
might be morr noticed! So much can 
nature do for our intellectual part, and so 
little for our moral. What vanity, what 
petulance in Pope! How paintully sen- 
sible of censure, and yet how restless in 
provocation! To what mean artifices 
could Addison stoop, in hopes of injuricg 
the reputation of his friend! Savage, 
how sordidly vicious, and the more con- 
demned for the pains that are takento 
palliate his vices. Offensive as they ap- 
pear through a veil, how would they dis- 
gust without one. What a sycophant to 
the public taste was Dryden; sinning 
against his feelings, lewd‘in his writings, 
though chaste in his conversation. I know 
not but one might search these eight vol- 
umes with a candle, as the prophet says, 
to find a man, and not find one, unless, 
perhaps, Arbuthnot were he.” —185, 187. 


The writer’s abasing view of him- 
self, and of the human heart, is con- 
veyed in a passage of peculiar ener- 
gy and truth. 


‘“‘Could I assuredly hope that God 
would at last deliver me, I should have 
reason to thank him for all that I have 
suffered, were it only for the sake of this 
single fruit of my affliction,—that it has 
taught me how much more contemptible 
Iam in myself than I ever before suspec- 
ted, and has reduced my former share of 
self-knowledge (of which at that time I had 
a tolerable good opinion) to a mere nulli- 
ty, in comparison with what I have ac- 
guired since. Self is a subject of inscru- 
table misery and mischief, and can never 
be studied to so much advantage as in the 
dark: for as the bright beams of the sun 
seem te impart a beauty to the foulest ob- 
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jects, and can make even a dunghill smile, 
so the light of God’s countenance, vouch- 
safed to a fallen creature, so sweetens him 
and softens him for the time, that he 
seems, both to others and to himself, to 
have nothing savage or sordid about him. 
But the heart is a vest of serpents, and 
will be such while it continues to beat. 
If Ged cover the mouth of that nest with 
his hand, they are hush and snug ; but if 
he withdraw his hand, the whole family 
lift up their heads and hiss, and are as 
active and venomous as ever. ‘This I 
always professed to believe from the time 
that [had embraced the truth, but never 
knew itas| knowit now ‘To what end 
I] have been made to know it as | do, 
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his cure at Gravely, was thrown from his 
horse ; of which fall he died. “re. Un. 
win having the same views of the gospel] 
as myself, aud being desirous of attending 
a purer ministration of it than was tobe 
feund at Huntingdon, removed to Oiney, 
where Mr. Newton was at that lime the 
preacher, and twithher. There wecon- 
tinued till Mr. Newton, whose iamily was 
the only one in the place with which we 
could have a connexion, and with whom 
we lived always on the most intimate 
terms, left it. After his departure, fin- 
ding the situation no longer desirable, 
and our house threatening to fall upon our 
heads, we removed hither. Here we 
have a good house in a most beautiful 
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village, and, for the greatest part of the 
year, a most agreeable neighbourhood, 
Like you, Madam, I stay much at home, 
and have not travelled twenty miles from 
this place and its environs, more than once 
these twenty years.”——pp. 275—77. 


whether for the Lenefit of others or for my 
own, or for both, or for neither, will ap- 
pear hereafter.’’—pp. 221, 222. 
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graph, may gratify his readers and 
admirers. 


‘¢] was bred to the law ; a profession 
to which! was never much inclined, and 
in which I engaged rather because I was 
desirous to gratify a most indulgent fath- 
er, than becauce [ had any hope of success 
init, myself. I spent twelve years in the 
Temple, where I made no progress in that 
science, to cultivate which [ was sent 
thither. During this time my father died. 
Not long after him, died my mother-in- 
law, and at the expiration of it, a melan- 
choly seized me, which obliged me to quit 
London, and consequently to renounce 
the bar. I! lived some time at St. Albans. 
After having suffered in that place long 
and extreme affliction, the storm was sud- 
denly dispelled, and the same day-spring 
from on high which has arisen upon you, 
arose on me also. I spent eight years in 
the enjoyment of it, and have ever since 
the expiration of these eight years, been 
occasionally the prey of the same melan- 
choly as at first. In the depths of it I 
wrote the Task, and the volume which 
preceded it ; and in the same depths I am 
now translating Homer. But to return to 
St. Albans. [ abode there a year anda 
half. Thence I went to Cambridge, where 
Y spent a short time with my brother, in 
whose neighbourhood [ determined, if 
possible, to pass the remainder of my days. 
He soon found a lodging for me at Hun- 
tingdon. At that place I had not resided 
long, when [ was led to an intimate con- 
nexion with a family of the name of Un- 
win. I soon quitted my lodging, and took 
up my abode with them. I had notlived 
long under their roof, when Mr. Unwin, 
as he was riding one Sunday morning to 


The following lively description 
of the occupations in which he was 
once engaged, is contained in a letter 
to Mrs. King, in writing to whom he 
generally puts on an aspect of cheer- 
fulness. 


‘© You are perfectly secure from ali 
danger of being overwhelmed with pre- 
sents from me. It is not much that a poet 
can possibly have it in his power to give. 
When he has presented his own works, he 
may be supposed to have exhausted all 
means of donation. They are his only 
superfluity. There was atime, but that 
time was before I commenced writer for 
the press, when I amused myself in a way 
somewhat similar to yours; allowing, I 
mean, for the difference between mascu- 
line and female operations. The scissors 
and the needle are your chief implements; 
mine were the chisel and the saw. In 
those days you might have been in some 
danger of too plentifula return for your fa- 
vours. ‘Tables, such as they were, and 
joint-stools such as never were, might 
have travelled to Perton-hall in most in- 
convenient abundance. ButI have long 
since discontinued this practice, and many 
others which | found it necessary to ye 
that I might escape the worst of all evils, 
both in itself and in its consequences—ali 
idle life. Many arts I have exercised 
with this view, for which nature never 
designed me; though among them were 
some in which I arrived at considerable 
proficiency, by mere dint of the most he- 
roic perseverance. There is not a ’squire 
inallthis country who can boast of hav- 
ing made better squirrel-houses, hutches 
fer rabbits, or bird-cages, than myself; 
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and in the article of cabbage-nets, I had 
no superior. [even had the hardiness to 
jake in hand the pencil, and studied a 
whole year the art of drawing. Many 
figures were the fruit of my labours, 
which had, at least, the merit of being 
unparalleled by any production either of 
art or nature. But before the year was 
ended, I had occasion to wonder at the 
progress that may be made, in despite of 
natural deficiency, by dint alone of prac- 
{ice ; for I actually produced three land- 
scapes, which a lady thought worthy to 
be framed and giazed. [then judged it 
high time to exchange this occupation for 
another, lest, by any subsequent produc- 
tions of inferior merit, I should forfeit the 
honour had so frequently acquired. But 
gardening was, of all employments, 
that in which I succeeded best; though 
even in this | didnot suddenly attain per- 
fection. Ibegan with lettuces and cauli- 
flowers: from them I proceeded to cu- 
eumbers; next to melons. I then pur- 
chased an orange-tree, to which, in due 
time, I added two or three myrtles. These 
served me day and night with employment 
during a whole severe winter. ‘T'o de- 
fend them from the frost, ina situation 
that exposed them to its severity, cost me 
much ingenuity and much attendance. [| 
contrived to give iiem a fire heat ; and 
have waded night after night through the 
snow, with the bellows under my arm, 
just before going tu bed, to give the latest 
possible puff to the embers, lest the frost 
should seize them before morning.’’—pp. 
297—299. 


Authors are very inadequate 
judges of the respective merits of 
their own works. Milton’s prefer- 
ence of the Paradise Regained to the 
Paradise Lost, and Cowper’s esti- 
mate of his translation of Homer, as 
compared with the Task, may be 
set down together. 


‘‘] would not give the algebraist six- 
pence for his encomiums on my ‘Task, if he 
condemns my Homer, which, | know, in 
point of language is equal to it, and in va- 
riety of numbers superior. But the char- 
acter of the former having been some 
years established, he follows the general 
cry ; and should Homer establish himself 
as well, and I trust he will hereafter, I 
shall have his warm suffrage for that also. 
But if not—it isno matter. Swift says 
somewhere,—There are a few good judges 
of poetry in the world, who lend their 
taste to those who have none: and your 
man of figures is probably one of the bor- 
rowers,”’—=pp. 373, 374. 


Vol. VI.—No. 12. 82 
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In the following remarks taken 
from a letter addressed to his rever- 
end kinsman, J. Johnson, we see 
how evangelical poets can estimate 
and aid evangelical preachers. 


‘‘ You have a gracious Master, who, it 
seems, will not suffer you to see war in 
the beginning. It will be a wonder, how- 
ever, if you do not, sooner or later, find out 
that sore place in every heart which can 
ill endure the touch of apostolic doctrine. 
Somebody will smart in his conscience, 
and you willhear of it. I say not this, 
my dear Johnny, to terrify, but to prepare 
you for that which is likely to happen, 
and which, troublesome as it may prove, 
is yet devoutly to be wished; for, in ger- 
eral, there is little good done by preachers 
tillthe worid begins to abuse them. But 
understand me aright. I do not mean 
that you should give them unnecessary 
provocation, by scolding and railing at 
them, as some, more zealous than wise, 
are apttodo. That were to deserve their 
anger. No; there is no need of it. The 
self-abasing doctrines of the gospel, will, 
of themselves, create you enemies ; but 
remember this, for your comfort—they 
will also, in due time, transform them into 
frieuds,and make them love you, asifthey 
were yourown children. God give you 
many such ; as, if you are faithful to his 
cause, I trast he will !”—p. 383. 


Our readers are aware, from what 
has already been intimated in our 
remarks, and some passages above 
quoted illustrate it, that Cowper la. 
bored under a mental derangement 
of a certain kind, the effects of 
which were most distressing to the 
unfortunate subject. ‘The case must 
be admitted to be very singular, in 
the history of God’s gracious dispen- 
sations ; but doubtless, as will soon 
appear, in the poet’s physical tem- 
perament, is to be found the princi- 

al cause of his calamitous malady. 
He professed to have no doubt that 
he once experienced the power of di- 
vine grace in his heart, and to have 
been made a child of God. But he 
at length imbibed the notion, that 
God, for wise, though mysterious 
ends, had destroyed his own work, 
or recalled his gift—that the Holy 
Spirit had departed from him,—and 
that though, in every other instance. 
the regenerated will be preserved by 
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the divine power, through faith unto 
salvation, such would not be allowed 
to be his own experience. God’s pre- 
sence he desired above every thing 
else, and yet he was destined never 
more to enjoy it, in time, or in eter- 
nity. Such was prevailingly his per- 
suasion. ‘To those who experimen- 
tally know the comforts and the 
hopes of religion, we need not say, 
that such a state of feeling must be 
agonizing beyond every other in this 
world. We have marked some of 
the passages, in which the author 
speaks of his spiritual views and 
prospects, under this gloomy aspect, 
and will exhibit them in continuity. 
These, together with one or two 
passages in the preface, disclose 
more than has hitherto been public- 
ly known, concerning Cowper’s de- 
rangement, and throw additional 
light on the religious history of this 
mest excellent, but s’ fering mortal. 
Though the critics seem to them- 
selves, to have discovered for a cer- 
tainty, from the present letters of 
our author, what has often been 
previously conjectured and thrown 
out, that his melancholy and morbid 
state of mind were generated by his 
peculiar notions of God and religion, 
we think that a different view of the 
subject can be fully substantiated. 
Some of the passages we shall in- 
troduce are strikingly pious: others, 
perhaps, shew his aberration of mind, 
by their partial departure from an 
evangelical spirit. 

« [| have been lately more dejected and 
more distressed than usual; more harras- 
sed by dreams in the night, and more 
deeply poisoned by them in the following 
day. I know not what is portended by 
an alteration for the worse, after eleven 
years of misery; but firmly believe that 
it is not designed as the introductioa of a 
change for the better. You know not 
what I suffered while you were here, nor 
was there any need you should. Your 
friendship for me would have made you 
in some degree a partaker of my woes; 
and your share inthem would have been 
increased by your inability to help me. 
Perhaps, indeed, they took a keener edge 
from the consideration of your presence. 


The friend of my heart, the person with 
whom I had formerly taken sweet counsel, 
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no longer useful to meas a minister, no 
longer pleasact to me as a Christian, was 
a spectacle that must necessarily add the 
bitterness of mortification to the sadness 
of despair. I now see a long winter be- 
fore me, andam to get through it as [ can. 
I know the ground, betore | tread upon it, 
It is hollow; it is agitated; it suffers 
shocks in every direction; it is like the 
soil of Calabria—all whirlpool and undu- 
lation. But I must reel through it; at 
least, if [ be not swallowed up by the 
way.” —pp. 163, 162. 


‘‘The latter end of next month will 
complete a period of eleven years in which 
I have spoken no other language. Itisa 
long time fora man, whose eyes were 
once opened, to spend in darkness; long 
enough to make despair an inveterate 
habit, and suchit isinme. My friends, | 
know. expect that I shall see yet again. 
They think it necessary to the existence 
of divine truth, that he who once had pos- 
session of it should never finally lose it. 
[admit the solidity of this reasoning in 
overy case but my own. And why not 
inmy own? For causes which to them 
it appears madness to allege, but which 
rest upon my mind with a weight of im- 
moveable conviction. If I am recovera- 
ble, why am I thus? why crippled and 
made useless in the church, just at that 
time of life, when, my judgment and ex- 
perience being matured, I might be most 
useful. Why cashiered and turned out of 
service, till, according to the course of na- 
ture, there is not life enough left in me to 
make amends for the years | have lost; till 
there is no reasonable hope left that the 
fruitcan ever pay the expense of the fal- 
low ? I ferestal the answer :—God’s ways 
are mysterious, and he giveth no accourt 
of his matters: an answer that would serve 
my purpose as well as theirs that use it. 
There isa mystery in my destruction, and 
in time it shall be explained.”—p. 1£2. 


‘¢Adam’s approach to the tree of 
life, after he had sinned, was not more 
effectually prohibited by the flaming sword 
that turned every way, than mine to its 
great Antetype has been now almost these 
thirteen years, a short interval of three or 
four days, which passed about this time 
twelyvemonth, aloneexcepted. For what 
reason it is that [am thus long excluded, if 
[am ever again to be admitted, is knowa 
to God only. I cansay but this: that ii 
he is still my Father, this paternal sever- 
ity has, toward me, been such as that [ 
have reason to account it unexampled. 
For though others have suffereu .'esertion, 
yet few, I believe, for so long a time, and 
perhaps none a desertion accompanied 
with such experiences. But they have 
this belonging to them: that as they are 
not fit for recital, being made up merely 
of infernal ingredients, so neither are they 
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susceptible of it; for | know no language 

in which they could be expressed. T hey 
areas truly things which it is not possible 
for man toutter, as those were which Paul 
heard and saw in the third heaven. If 
the ladder of Christian experience reach- 
es, as | suppose it does, to the very pres- 
ence of God, it has nevertheless its foot in 
theabyss. Andif Paul stood, as no doubt 
he did, in that experience of his to which 
] have just alluded, on the topmost round 
of il, |have been standing, and still stand 
on the lowest, injtsis thirteenth year 
that has passed since | descended. In 
such 2 situation of mind, encompassed by 
ihe midnight of absolute despair, ang a 
thousand ‘times filled with unspeakable 
horror, | first commenced an author. Dis- 
tress drove me to it; and the impossi- 
bility of subsisting without some employ- 
ment, still recommends it. I am not, in- 
deed, so perfectly hopeless asI wus; but 
{1 am equally in need of an occupation, 
being often as much, and sometimes even 
more, worried than ever. I cannot amuze 
myself, as I once could, with carpenters’ 
or with gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels 
and guinea-pigs. At that time | was a 
child. Butsince it has pleased God, what- 
ever else he withholds, to restore to mea 
man’s mind, I have put away childish 
things. Thus far, therefore, it is plain 
that I have not chosen or prescribed to 
myself my own way, but have been prov- 
identially ledto it; perhaps I might say, 
with equal propriety, compelled and 
scourged into it: for certainly, could | 
have made my choice, or were! permit- 
ted to make it even now, those hours 
which I spend in poetry I would spend 
with God. But it is evident'y his will 
that I should spend them as I do, because 
every other way of employing them he 
himself continues to make impossible. If, 
in the course of such an occupation, or by 
inevitable consequence of it, either my 
former connexions are reviv ed, or new 
ones occur, these things are as mucha 
part of the dispensation as the leading 
points of it themselves; the effect, as much 
asthe canse. If his purposes in thus di- 
recting me are gracious, he will take care 
to prove them such in the Issue; and, in 
the mean time, will preserve me (for he 
is able to do that in one condition of life 
asin another) from all mistakes in con- 
duct that might prove pernicious to my- 
self, or give reasonable offence to others. 
I] can say it as truly as it was ever spoken, 
—Here [| am; let him do with me as 
seemetb him good.”—pp. 249—25l. 


“The dealings of God with me are to 
myself utterly unintelligible. I have 
never met, either in books or in conversa- 
tion, with an experience at all similar to 
my own. More than a twelvemonth has 
passed since | began to hope that, havinz 
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walked the whole breadth of the bottom of 
this Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the 
opposite shore, and | prepared to sing the 
song of Moses. But [ have been disappoint- 
ed: those hopes have been blasted; those 
comforts have been wrested from me. 1 
could not be so duped, even by the arch- 
enemy himself, as to be made to question 
the divine nature of them ; but] have been 
made to believe (which, you will say, is 
being duped still more) that God gave 
them to me in derision, und took them 
away in vengeance. Such, however, is, 
and has been my persuasion many a long 
day; and when I shall think on that sub- 
ject more comfortably, or, as you will be 
inclined to tell me, more rationally and 
scripturally, I know not.”—p. 255. 


‘*] have many kind friends, who, like 
yourself, wish that, instead of turning my 
endeavours to a translation of Homer, ! 
had proceeded in the way of original poe- 
try. But I can truly say that it was or- 
dered otherwise, not by me, but by the 
Providence that governs all my thoughts, 
and directs my ‘intentions as he pleases. 
It may seem strange, but it is true, that 
after having written a volume, in general 
with great ease to myself, [ found it im- 
possible to write another page. The 
mind of man is not a fountain, but a cis- 
tern; and mine, God knows, a_ broken 
one. It is my creed, that the intellect de- 
pends as much, both for the energy and 
the multitude of its exertions, upon the 
operations of God’s agency upon it, as the 
heart, for the exercise of its graces, upon 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. Accor- 
ding to this persuasion, may very rea- 
sonably affirm, that it was not God’s pleas- 
ure that I should proceed in the same 
track, because he did not enable me to do 
it. A whole year I waited, and waited 
in circumstances of mind that madc a 
state of non-employment peculiarly irk- 
some tome. J longed for tne pen, as the 
only remedy, but | could find no subject : 
extreme distress of spirit at last drove me, 
as, if L mistake not, [ told you some time 
since, to lay Homer before me, and trans- 
late for amusement. Why it pleased God 
that I should be hunted into such a busi- 
ness, of such enormous length and labour, 
by miseries for which He did not see good 
to afford me any other remedy,!I know 
not. But‘so it was; and jejuneas the 
consolation may be, and unsuited to the 
exigencies of a mind that once was spirit- 
ual, yet a thousand times have | been glad 
of it; for a thousand times it has served 
at least to divert my attention, in some 
degree, from such terrible tempests as I 
believe have seldom been permitted to 
beat upona human mind.”—pp. 263, 264, 


‘‘This belief is connected in my mind 
with an observation I have often made, 
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and is perhaps founded, in great part, 
upon it: that there is a certain sfyle of 
dispensations maintained by Providence 
in the dealings of God with every man, 
which, however the incidents of his life 

may vary, and though he may be thrown 
into many different situations, is never 
exchanged for another. The style of dis- 
pensation peculiar to myself has hitherto 
been that of sudden, violent, unlooked-for 
change. When I have thought myself 
falling into the abyss, I have been caught 
up again; when! have thought myself. on 
the threshhold of a happy eternity, 1 have 
been thrust down to hell. The rough and 
the smonth of such a lot, taken together, 
should perhaps have taught me never to 
despair; but through an unhappy propen- 
sity in my nature to forebode the worst, 
they have, on the contrary, operated as 
an admonition to me never to hope. A 
firm persuasion that I can never durably 
enjoy a comfortable state of mind, but 
must be depressed in proportion as | have 
been elevated, withers my joys inthe bad, 
and, in a manner, entombs them before 
they are born: for] have no expectation 
but of sad vicisitude, and ever believe that 
the last shock of all will be fatal.”’— 
p. 294. 


“A yellow shower of leaves is falling 
continually from all the trees in the coun- 
try. A few moments oniy seem to have 
passed since they were buds; and in 
few moments more, they will have dis- 
appeared, [tis one advantage of a rural 
situation, thatit affords many hints of the 
rapidity with which lite flies, that do not 
occur in towns and cities, I[t is impossi- 
ble for a man, cor.versant with such scenes 
as surround me, not to advert daily to the 
shortness of his existence bere, admonish- 
ed of it,as he must be, by ten thousand 
objects. There was a time when I could 
contemplate my present state, and consid- 
er myself/as athing ofa day with pleas- 
ure; when I numbered the seasons as 
they passed in swift rotation, as a school- 
boy numbers the days that interpuse be- 
tween the next vacation, when he shal} 
see his parents and enjoy his home again. 
But to make so just an estimate of a life 
like this, is no longer in my power. The 
consideration of my short continuance 
here, which was once grateiul to me, now 
fills me with regret. [ would live and 
live always, and am become such another 
wretch as Mecenas was, who wished for 
tong life, he cared not at what expense of 
sufferings. The only consolation left me 
on this subject is, that the voice of the Al- 
mighty can in one moment -ure me of this 
mental infirmity. That He can, I know 
by experience; and there are reasons for 
which I ought to believe that He will. 
But from hope to despair is a transition 
that ] have made so often, that I can only 


consider the hope that may come,and that 
sometimes! believe will, as a short pre- 
lude of joy toa miserable conclusion of 
sorrow that shall never end. Thus are 
my brightest prospects clouded, and thus 
to me is hope itself become like a withered 
flower, that has lost both its hue and its 
fragrance.”—p. 535. 


These, all will allow, are affect- 
ing representations, and the more 
so, considering the many proofs 
which Cowper gives, of a capacity 
to enjoy life in the highest dezree, 
and of a deep sense of the value of 
spiritual .blessings. ‘They present 
a picture of one of the gloomiest, 
and at the same time one of the 
gentlest and loveliest minds, we 
have ever contemplated. The ex- 
cess of his sufferings seems, howev- 
er, in two or three instances, tu have 
prompted something like temerity 
Or irreverence, in his expressions, 
It was under the influence of im- 
pressions like these that Cowper did 
not feel himself at liberty to attend 
the worship of God in public, to 
which circumstance he alludes in 
several of his epistles He consid- 
ered that he was debarred from the 
sanctuary by the act or will of Je- 
hovah himself—s purely deranged 
notion, as every one will admit, in a 
person who felt social worship to be 
a privilege. On this subject he 
speaks thus in a letter to Mr. New- 
ton :—‘* A king may forbid a man to 
appear before him, and it were 
strange the King of kings might not 
do the same. I know at to be his 
well that I should not enter into his 
presence now ; when the prohibition 
is taken off, f shall enter; but in the 
mean time, I should neither please 
him, nor serve myself, by intru- 
ding.” 

Now the question forcibly presente 
itself, how came the mind of Cow- 
per to be involved in so distressing 
a darkness and despair—buoyant 
and cheerful as he was capable of ap- 
pearing at times, and unquestionable 
as was his piety. To what law of 
physical nature, or to what constitu- 
tion of grace, is to be referred so 
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singular an experience? The ene- 
mies of vital piety, as was formerly 
yemarked, have been pleased to 
charge this gloominess of character, 
on the particular religious system 
which heembraced. ‘There is, how- 
ever, No real foundation for such an 
opinion. It appears with the great- 
est certainty, from Cowper’s own 


representations, that the scheme of 


truth which he received, afforded 
him all the genuine happiness he 
ever knew. He enjoyed a high de. 
cree of spiritual consolation during 
a considerable period succeeding his 
conversion. It is in reference to this 
ceason, that he remarks so affecting- 
ly concerning his estimate of life, in 
the following sentence, in one of his 
epistles. There was a time when 
I could contemplate my present 
state, and consider myself as a thing 
of a day with pleasure; when 

numbered the seasons as they passed 
in swift rotation, as a school boy 
numbers the days that interpose be- 
tween the next vacation, when he 
shall see his parents and enjoy his 
home again.’ What religion ever 
did more for a person than such a 
religion, in causing the day of death 
to seem not merely tolerable, but 
even delightful and eagerly to be 
desired. During the periods of his 
depression he still desired this spir- 
itual consolation. ‘The manifesta- 
tions of the divine favor, he would 
have hailed with devout gratitude, 
and they doubtless would have 
cheered him in no ordinary degree. 
Such as the following is his language 
on this subject. ‘ But this 1 can 
says —God knows how much rather I 
would be the obscure tenant of a 
lath-and-plaster cottage, with a live- 
ly sense of my interest in a Re- 
deemer, than the most admired ob- 
ject of public notice without it. 
Alas! what is a whole poem, even 
one of Homer’s, compared with 

single aspiration that finds its way 
immediatel y to God, though clothed 
in ordinary Janguage, or perhaps 
aot articulated at all.” He always 
spoke of it as the one great occasion 
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of his unutterable terrors and dis- 
may, that he did not, and could not, 
enjoy communicn with God—that 
he was destined to an eternal ex- 
clusion from the divine presence, 
and from heaven. From the above 
we may safely infer, that his reli- 
gion, could he have believed him- 
self permitted permanently to en- 
joy it, so far from ministering to 
his despair. would have cheered him 
with hope. Certainly when he did 
enjoy it, it imparted to him the few 
gleams of happiness. with which his 
days were brightened. Besides, the 
very peculiar potion which was so 
deeply fixed in his mind, that there 
could be any one exception, in regard 
to the final salvation of believers, is 
no part of the general system of doc- 
trines that he embraced,—-certainly 
none of true religion. This, we im- 
agine, will not be pretended by any. 
Calvinism, or genuine Christianity, 
therefore, is guiltless of the charge 
brought against it, in view of the 
example of Cowper. It was a no- 
tion which he obtained elsewhere. 
than from the Bible, or any inter- 
pretation of it, consistent with the 
Calvinistic scheme. ‘The menta! 
derangement of which we have be- 
fore spoken, confined in its opera- 
tion to particular views, must be as* 
signed as the cause of those distress- 
ing apprehensions that are too faith- 
fully depicted in these letters. To 
what his derangement was owing, 


is still, we acknowledge, another 
question, and doubtless religion, 


like a thousand other things, has 
sometimes, in constitutions prepared 
fur it, been the occasion of mental 
disturbance. An affliction of this 
sort, however, is so frequently con- 
nected with a physical cause, that it 
is hazardous, and the assertion 
would be quite gratuitous, to ascribe 
it to those religious views which 
Cowper had previously imbibed. 
We know not why full credit should 
not be given to the following state- 
ment of his kinsman in the preface 
above alluded to. ‘ The unhappi- 
ness of this amiable man is to be re- 
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ferred to the cause already stated, 
(viz. aberration of inind,) and that 
again to an excess of hypochondria- 
cal affection, induced in the first in- 
stance, as | have repeatedly heard a 
deceased friend of his and mine ob- 
serve, by his having, in very early 
life, improperly checked an_ erysi- 
pelatous complaint of the face, which 
rendered him ever after liable to 
depression of spirits. Under the in- 
fluence of one of these attacks, at- 
tended with evident mental obliqui- 
ty, he was impressed with an idea 
originating in a supposed voice from 
heaven, that the author of his lite 
had recalled the loan. This was 
rapidly followed by another to this 
effect,—that as he had failed to re- 
store it, in the intervening moment, 
the punishment of his disobedience, 
would be everlasting destruction.’’: 
The ties which connect our copo- 
real and intellectual part, are too 
delicate and subtle to come under 
the touch of human investigation. 
God attempers our natures as it 
pleases him, and we know that it is 
the order of his providence, that 
minds the most richly gifted, are li- 
able, perhaps more frequently than 
others, to depression and derange- 
ment. Whether it be that the in- 
tellect, in this case, acts with a vig- 
our unduly proportioned to the 
strength of the body, or like a tree 
overloaded with fruit, breaks down 
with its own abundance, we know 
not. But this we know that the ob- 
ligations of moral agency do not at- 
tach to a mind which, through any 
unavoidable cause, is rendered inca- 
pable of its appropriate exertion: 
nor are the ravings and melancholy 
of God’s children, in such a situa- 
tion, to be identified with the spirit 
and character ef Christianity. Cow- 
per’s horizon, as we learn with a 
painful interest from his history, 
became more and more clouded 
till the sun which revolved, but sel- 
dom shone in it, completed its set- 
ting. To his tender and agitated 
spirit, all was uncertainty and dark- 
ness, at the closing scene. But this 
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was neither his crime, nor his pun- 
ishment. Such, an effect, terrible as 
it is, a peculiar constitution of body, 
through the permission of  provi- 
dence, is always capable of produ- 
cing. ‘The moral beauty of Cow- 
per’s character, and those 
‘lays 
to heaven expiring 


“Holy as 
raise” 


Saints 


which proceeded from his pen, are 
to be ascribed to the influence of 
evangelical religion, on so bright and 
cultivated an intellect. In him, sa- 
ving his partial insanity, we are 
presented with an instance of the 
genuine impression of Christianity 
on those masier-spirits, very few 
of which an age produces. And 
should we after all, be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that through the inter- 
vention of a physical trame pre-dis- 
posed for such an effect—religion in 
its vigorous actings might have 
thrust aside from its balance, a 
mind in which it resided—that the 
brightness of truth dimmed the organ 
that met its rays, who shall regret this 
temporary calamity, in comparison 
with that deplorable issue of things, 
which would have been the inevita- 
ble consequence of the absence of 
religion! Who that thinks consid- 
erately would not infinitely prefer 
Cowper’s despair on earth, to the 
impenitent sinner’s despair in hell! 
The border land of the unknown 
world heapproached with unailevia- 
ted and even increasing gloom; but 
how must his pure, though broken 
aud hopeless spirit have exulted and 
triumphed, when Death levelled the 
barrier that had shut him out from 
his God! From that bodily frame, 
in which as the poet believed, he 
could scarcely be happy in heaven, 
could it attend bim thither, he is 
mercifully set free. The light of 
the divine countenance is no longer 
shut out by the opaqueness of such au 
habitation. Andin the day, when 
the bodies of the saints shall be rais- 
ed and re-modelled, his spirit will join 
with alacrity, an associate once oc- 
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casioning distress—thenceforth aug- 
menting his joy. Such are our 
hopes concerning the subject of 
these remarks. New to the eye of 
fuith, be it remembered, the most 
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painful pilgrimage on earth with such 
an issue, is infinitely more inviting 
than the hypocrite’s hope and the mere 
philosopher’s composure; both of 
which are annihilated in the grave, 
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Literarp and Philosophical Antelligence. 


The following works are preparing for 
publication :-—A volume of Familiar Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Mr. Rand, Editor of the 
Christian Mirror, of Portlaud ;—Ameri- 
can Entomology, or Description of the In- 
sects of North America, by Thomas Say, 
Esq, Professer of Nat. Hist. in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania;—A System of 
Pyrotcheny, by the late Professor Cut- 
bush of the Military Academy at West 
Point ;—A Journal of the Cruises of John 
Paul Jones, by Lieutenaut Hall, of the 
Navy. 


The friends of Sacred Literature will 
be gratified to learn that Prof. Hodge of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary 18 
ubout to commence a quarterly periodical 
work, to be entitled **.4 Collection of 
Dissertations, principally in Biblical Lu- 
cralure. 

This work will contain selections from 
the best British writers, translations from 
the most distinguished critics on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and some original 

ssays, together with literary and bio- 
graphical notices, all having reference to 
the main object of the publication, which 
is, tou excite a spirit for Biblical Studies. 

Sacred Literature, taken in its widest 
extent, embraces an account of the MSS. 
versions and editions both of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments, an examination of the 
character and worth of the /ertus receptus, 
of both testaments, a developement of the 
principles on which a more correct text 
is to be formed, and an application of these 
principles to their special object; also 
the great principles of hermeneutics or the 
science of interpretation, the auxiliary 
injormation necessary for a good inter- 
preter, such as Hebrew and Jewish anti- 
quities, Sacred Geography and Chronology, 
Ancient History, Oriental Manners and 
Customs, an exact knowledge of the Ori- 
ginal Languages of the Bible, the langua- 
ves and literature of the kindred Shemit- 
ish nations, etc. etc. and the application of 
this knowledge to the interpretation of 
particular passages or of whole books. 
That enough may be selected from this 
wide and important branch of theological 
science, to make up an interesting and 
useful magazine, we have no hesitation in 
believing. 


It will be obvious to every one, that 
the various subjects embraced in the pro- 
posed publication receive, in most parts 
of our country, but comparatively a 
small share of attention. Those few, 
however, Who have made them their 
study, will be the last to deny the utility 
of such a work as the one proposed, and 
it is hoped that they will have enough of 
the esprit du corps to grant the enterpris- 
ing editor a liberal patronage in his laud- 
able undertaking. 

The editor promises to secure his work 
from sectarian bias. For ourselves this 
engagement was unnecessary, for we 
cannot conceive how those who are en- 
deavouring to throw light on the sacred 
volume and to fix the principles of scrip- 
tural interpretation on the immoveable 
basis of common sense and a sound philos- 
ophy, can descend from their elevated ob- 
ject to act the partizan, or to favour the 
local and temporary interests of any re- 
ligious sect or denomination, 


The students of Yale College had be- 
come so numerous, that the building 
which had been occupied as a chapel for 
about seventy years, was insufficient for 
their accommodation. The necessity for 
a more spacious house of worship was 
such, that, in Sept. 1823, the corporation 
of the College thought proper to direct 
the erection of the edifice now nearly 
completed. ‘This house was dedicated us 
a place of worship, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber. A numerous and very respectable 
audience assembled on the occasion, and 
the solemnities of the day were such as 
could not fail to interest and edify those, 
who witnessed them. 

‘The building is three stories high, ahd 
seventy-two by fifty-six feet, exclusive of 
the tower, which is seventeen by about 
fiiteen feet. The exterior is of the 
Jonic order. Four columns stand in 
front, supporting a terrace, on the right 
and left of the tower. On the exterior 
margins of the terrace is a balustrade 
with urns over each column. The tower 
is capped with an octagon story, on which 
stands aspire. Within, the house is hand- 


some. The gallery is supported by Doric. 


colums, over which staud lIonie columas 
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austaining the floor of the third story. This 
story is finished in a plain manner, with 
apartments suitable for studies and lodg- 
ing rooms. The whole presents a very 
handsome appearance, and does much 
credit to the reputable builder, who draft- 
ed it, and the several mechanical gentle- 
men who were employed in the work. 
[t is understood that the liberality of in- 
dividuals, in various parts of the state, 
and of one or two out of it, has reimbursed 
to the College treasury something more 
than oue fourth part of the cost of the 
building. We hope, that those, who have 
exercised their liberality towards this in- 
stitution, in this instance, will not grow 
weary in well doing ; and that others will 
imitate their laudable example. We do 
not wish to see Yale College rich; but 
we do wish to see it furnished with all the 
buildings which its convenience demands ; 
with a complete philosophical apparatus, 
on a liberal scale, and with a library, 
which shall contain all the valuable 
books in the world. Weare quite wil- 
ting that the officers should depend for 
their salaries upon the students whom 
their character, talents, and faithful in- 
struction may invite. 

We congratulate the public upor this 
acquisition to the College. But with our 
congratulation, we must unite the ex- 
pression of our regret, that the want of 
means prevent the immediate erection of 
other buildings for the accommodation of 
nearly a hundred students, who are obli- 
ged to provide themselves rooms in the 
houses of the people of the town. 

According to the Catalogue, the num- 
ber of students at the College is, - -Seniors 
70—Juniors 110—Sophomores 93--Fresh- 
men 76;—Students in Theology 18—in 
Law 14~ia Medicine 81. ‘Total 462. 


The Secretary of State has communica- 
ted to the Legislature of Vermont, a re- 
turn of the deaf and dumb persons in that 
State, agreeably to a late resolution; from 
which it appears that, in 47 towns, there 
are 79 persons of that description, 44 
males, 35 females—11 over 30 years of 
ave, 22 between 20 and 30; 37 between 
10 and 20; 8 under ten, 2nd one whose 
aze was not returned. 


Methodists.—According to the state- 
ments for 1824, there are 5 Bishops, and 
1272 travelling Preachers ; 138 Preachers 
have been admitted on trial this year ; 
158 remain on trial, and 138 admitted into 
full connexion, 48 located this year. ElI- 
ders elected and ordained this vear, 97, 
supernumerary preachers 43, superannu- 
ated 67, expelled 3, withdrawn none, died 
19. Members in Society 328,823. In 
crease inthe year 15,983, Increase in 5 
years, $84,588. 
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Baptists in the United States in 1824. 
| 


No.of Asso- 
Ministers. 


ciations. 





«| Churches 
oa) 


Mazne, 

N. Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New-York, 
New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Dist.of Columbia, 
Virginia, 

N. Carolina, 
S. Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Tennessee, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Missouri, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

Gen. Conference, 


F.C. B.G.C. 


121) 9771 
3+} 3319 
85 9916 
122! 11839 
35} 4378 
65} 7987 
3531 38968 
2% 2201 
15) 6458 
6| 484 
27\ 901 
20| 1673 
149| 17605 
128} 14102 
914) 123] 14833 
257! 127! 15574 
128! 72) 4874 
174) 128; 10464 
63 31) 2024 
6\——|_ 101 
58] 14; 2206 
46} 43) 1161 
141! 105) 4804 
437! 164] 29051 
220} 113! 7842 
1] 26] 2862 
32{ 22) 1284 
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184|3594] 2219 225682 
169|3122\1832'212599 





Total, 
Total in 1822. 








It is mentinned as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the small county of West- 
moreland, situated on the Potomac about 
seventy miles below Washington. and 
containing only about two hundred voters, 
has produced three Presidents of the Uni- 
ted States; three Secreturies of State; 
three foreign ministers; three Judges of 
the Supreme Court. three Governors, and 
three Revolutionary Generals, It is the 
birth place of General Washington, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Monroe, of Arthur Lee, the 
first Minister to France, of Chief Justice 
Marshall,and Judge Washington,and Gen. 
H. Lee, and of Richard Henry Lee, the 
great orator of the first Congress, and who 
but for the illnes of his wife, was to hare 
written the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 


The following Chronological List of the 
principal Officers of the United States’ 


Government, under the Constitution, 
compiled from authentic sources, may be 
interesting to many as a convenient docu- 
ment for reference. 


Presidents. 


George Washington, of Va. app’td, 1789 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, 1797 
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Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 1901 
James Madison, of Virginia, 1909 
James Monroe, of Virginia, 1817 


Vice Presidents. 


Jolin Adams, of Massachusetts, 1789 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 1797 
Aaron Burr, of New York, 1Z0l 
George Clinton, of New-York, 1805 


[ Died, April 20, 1812. | 

} brides Gerry, of Massachusetts, 1812 
[Died, November 29, 1814 |] 

Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, 1817 


Secrelaries of State. 


Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 178 

Edmond Randolph, of Virginia, 1794 
Timothy Pickering, of Mass. 1795 
John Marshall, of Virginia, 1800 
James Madison, of Virginia, 18U8 
Robert Smith, of Maryland, 1809 
James Monroe, of Virginia, 1311 


John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, 1817 


Secretaries of the Treasury. 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York, 1789 
Oliver Wolcot., of Connecticut, 1795 
Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, 1801 
Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, 1802 
George W. Campbell, of ''ennessee, 1813 
Alexander J. Dallas, of Penn. 1814 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, 1817 


Secretaries of War. 


Henry Knox, of Massachusetts, 1789 
Timothy Pickering, of Mass, 17 ff5 
James M’Henry, of Maryland, 1796 
Samuel Dexter, of Mass. 1800 
Roger Griswold, of Connecticut, 1801 
Henry Dearborn, of Mass. 1801 
Wilham Eastis, of Mass. $09 
John Armstrong, of New York, 1813 
fsaac Shelby, of Kentucky, 1815 


(Did not accept.) 
William H. Crawtord, of Georgia, 1816 
John C, Calhoun, of S. Carolina, 1617 


Secretaries of the Navy. 


Note—This Department was uot estab- 
lished until the 30th of April, 1798, be- 
ing prior to this date, a branch of the 
War Department. 

George Cabot, of Mass. appointed, 1798 

Benjamin Stoddard, of Maryland, 1798 


Robert Smith, of Maryland, 1802 
Jacob Crowninshield, of Mass. 1805 
Paul Hamilton, of North Carolina, 1809 
William Jones, of Pennsylvania, 1812 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield, of Ms. 1814 
Smi h Thompson, of New York, 1816 


Samuel L. Southard,of N. Jersey, 1823 
Post Masters General. 
amuel Osgood, of Mass. aryenies. 1789 


Th shag Pickering, of Mass i791 
Joseph Habersham, of Georg 1791 
fideon Granger, of Connecti ae 1002 


Vor. VI.—No. 12. 85 





Return J. Meigs, of Ohio, 814 
Jolin M’Lean, of Ohio, 124 


Chief Justices of the United States. 
John Jay, of New York, appointed, 1786 


William Cushing, of Mass. 1796 
Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 1796 
John Jay, of New York, 1300 
John Marshall, of Virginia. 1801 


Attorneys General. 
Edmond Randolph, Va. appointed, 1789 


William Bradford, of Penn. 1794 
Charles Lee, of Virginia, 1795 
Levi Lincoln, of Mas-achusetts, 1801 

Robert Smith, of Maryland, 1805 
John Breckenridze, of Kentucky " 1806 
Cesar A. Rodney, of Delaware, 1807 


William Pinckney, of Maryland, 181! 
Richard Rash, of Pennsylvania, 1814 
William Wirt, of Virginia. 1817 


Speakers of the House of Representatives. 
First Congress.—\st and 2nd Sessions held 
at N. York, the Sd at Philadelphia. 
Fred’k A. Muhlenburgh, of Penn. 1789 
Sceond Congress.—Held at Ph iladelphia. 
Jonathan T rumbull, of Conn. 1791 
Third Congress. —Held at Philadelphia. 
Fred’k A. Muhlenburg, of Penn. 1793 
Fourth Congress.—Ueld at Philadelphia. 


Jonathan Dayton, of N. J. em 
Fifth Congress.—Weld at Philadelphia. 
Jonathan Dayton,of N J. 1797 


Sixth Congress.—1st Sessson at Philadel- 
phia, 5 2nd at W ashington. 
Theodore Sedgwick, of Mass, 1799 
Seventh Congress. —Held at Washington. 
Nathaniel Macon, of N. Carolina, 1801 
E ichth Congress. 


Nathanicl Macon of N. Cc. 1803 
Ninth Congress. 

Nathaniel Macon, of N. C. 1805 
Tenth Congress, 

Joseph B. Varnum, of Mass, 1807 
Eleventh Congress. 

Joseph B. Varnum, of Mass. 1809 
Twelfth Congress. 

Ifenry Clay, of Kent ucky, 1811 

Thirteenth Congress. 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 1813 


until January 27th, 1814. 
Langdon Cheves, of 5S. Carolina, for the 
residue of the Congress, 
Fourteenth Congress. 


Hlenry Clay, of Kentucky. 1815 
Fifteenth Congress. 
ITenry Clay, of Kentucky, 1817 


Sixteenth Congress. 
Henry Clay, of Ken. during the Ist session. 
John W. Taylor, of N. Y. “during the 2d 
session. 
Seventeenth Congress. 


Philip P, Barbour, of Virginia, 1821 
Eighteenth Congress. 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 1223 
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A Virginia paper states that a company 
boring a solid rock in the bed of klk Greek 
for sait water, at the distance of about 24 
feet, struck a large vein of beautiful wa- 
ter, exceedingly cold, and alittle brackish 
to the taste, which discharges itself at the 
top ofa small gun inserted into the rock, 
and about 18 inches high. Atthe distance 
of about 118 feet, they passed through a 
rich vein, or bed of copper, about four feet 
in thickness ; and at the depth of about 
180 teet, they opened a strong vein of 
wind, which instantly found vent at the 
top of the well in a tremenduous roaring 
and spouting of water, throwing up per- 
pendicular columns of that element, to 
the distance of 30 feet!! Although the 
diameter of the well is not more than 2 
1-4 inches, it is supposed there is not less 
than 190 gallons of water discharged in 
one minute of time !! Forsome distance 
round this perpendicular shoot of water, 
plays an imperceptible gas or vapour, so 
very inflammable, as instantly to take fire 
whenever that element comes in contact 
with it. ‘The verge of the circumference 
of this gas is not perceptible, therefore, 
those who are unacquainted with its igni- 
tible qualities, in the act of putting fire to 
this curious lamp of nature, have found 
themselves enveloped in flames, and well 
singed before they had any idea of being 
within reach of its torch! It has been 
tried in vain to extinguish the flames with 
water. 

The only effectual method is to smother 
it with a large cloth, which can only be 
applied when the spouting and flame has 
somewhat abated. The intervals between 
the times ofspouting are uncertain, it has 
been known to spout two or three times 
ina week, and may be seen to spout at 
any time, by putting down the poles after 
the well has beeneight or ten days unoc- 
cupied. 


There are nineteen newspapers pub- 


lished and circulated in the provinces of 


Upper and Lower Canada. Six of them 
are published twice a week. Four are 
published in Quebec, and seven in Mon- 
treal. One in each cf these places is pub- 
lished in French. Previous to 1809 there 
were only four papers in both provinces. 
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A letter describing a visit to Waterloc 
in July last states that ‘* three conspicu- 
ous monuments are erected on the field. 
One to .he memory of Col. Canning, who 
had served as aid to Wellington ‘during 
the wars in Portugal, Spain, and France, 
and was killed on ‘the spot. Another 
bears the names of about 40 Belgian Off- 
cers, who feil under the command of the 
Prince of Orange ; and ‘he third, or Prus. 
sian Monument, denotes the spot where 
Blucher entered the field. A noble Mon. 
ument is to be erected on the place where 
the battle closed. It is to be 180 feet high, 
700 brvad at the base, and 140 at the top. 
Seven hundred men and three hundred 
horses are now employed in this work, 
and it will be completed next year. It 
has already gone up 20 or 30 feet. Some 
workmen employed in removing the earth 
while I was there, came to a grave where 
many had been buried in their clothes, | 
was surprised to notice that although the 
flesh had perished, the hair of several was 
uninjured:’’ 


Moscow 1s gradually rising from its ru- 
ins more regular and more fine; but it 
has lost its ancient Asiatic physiognomy, 
It now resembles the other capitals of Eu- 
rope. In 1805 it contained more than 
1500 gardens, and in 1812 it possessed 
9158 houses, of which 2567 were of stone ; 
6591 of wood =In 1820 it had 1020 gar- 
dens, 8 or 9000 houses, 6 cathedrals, 21 
convents, 267 Greek churches, and 7 be- 
longing to other forms of worship, Before 
the “fire, it contained in winter, 312,000 
inhabitants, whereas at present it has not 
more than 200,000. 


In England there are 19 Dukes, 16 Mar- 
quisses, 105 Earls, 21 Viscounts, and 143 
Barons, making a total of 304 Peers of 
Great Britain. To these must be added 
the 16 elective Peers of Scotland, and 28 
for Ireland, and 9 Peerages which are at 
present held by females, and it gives a to- 
tal of 357 ; the whole number of which 
the House of Lords can consist, without 
new creations. Nota fifth of this numbe: 
ordinarily attend, many very seldom, and 
some never. 


Se ee 





Ansiuers to Correspondents. 


Our Number for September it will be recollected contains a Review ot 


Sermons on the Atonement. 
in the community ; 


much remark and much diversity of opinion. 


These sermons had excited much attention 
and one of them in particular, had been the subject of 


They had been reviewed 


in most of our religious journals, and even commented on in the news: 
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papers. It seemed a duty,therefore, which we owed te our readers, 
especially to such of them as had not met with the discourses, to enable 
them to judge for themselves on a subject of so much public interest, 
so far as it could be done in a Review. This we honestly did ; and, as 
might have been expected from our presumption, we in so doing brought 
on ourselves a measure of the same reprehension that had been so liber- 
ally bestowed elsewhere,—in some instances, it does seem to us, with 
quite as much zeal as discrimination. 


We regret, however, that one of the authors themselves should feel 


aggrieved by our review. 


And we regret this the more, because it com- 


els us to resume the subject ; for having once given it our notice, we 
would willingly have let it rest, especially till the excitement and 
prejudices which it had occasioned should have passed away. But if by 
any means we have ‘‘misconceived and missta'ed” a writer’s opinions, 
truth and fairness require that he should be allowed to correct us. We 
therefore readily admit the following communication, and shall endeavour 


to give it that attention which it claims. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SIR 
‘Though I have received your 
‘ournal from its commencement, it 
happened that the number for Septem- 
ber did not reach me, till very recently. 
Having perused the “ Review of Ser- 
mons on the * Atonement,” with great 
care, and being fully persuaded that 
in this Review, several things con- 
tained in my own sermon, are matert- 
aliy misconceived and misstated, I offer 
you a few remarks; submitting to 
your sense of justice the question of 
their publication. 

In page 486, the Reviewer charges 
me with holding that in the sufferings 
of Christ, there was a literal erecution 
ofthe law. This sentiment I had ex- 
pressly disclaimed, in these terms: 
‘We contend not that the Redeemer 
endured precisely the same misery, 
ia kind and degree, to which the sin- 
ner was exposed, and which he must 
otherwise have endured.” This sen- 
tence is quoted by the Reviewer,and in 
connexion with it, the following: © In- 
asmuch as the Scripture expresslyde- 
clares that in redeeming us from the 
eurse of the law, he was made a curse 
for us, we are constrained to conclude 
that his sufferings were a substantial 
execution of the threatening of the 
law, so far asthe nature of the case 
admitted, or required.” These sen- 
tences are, by the Reviewer, repeated- 
‘y confronted with each other; and 
forthe avowed purpose of fastening 
on me the charge of inconsistency and 
self-contradiction. 


But the charge is grounded in mis- 
take. The word substantial, as used 
by me, is obviously a qualifying term, 
and opposed to literal. And I appeal 
to scholars, and men of observation, 
whether this use of the term is not 
familiar, and well understood. What 
more common, than to remark of a 
narration ofa matter of fact, that it is 
substantially true, \ here the meaning 
is, that it is not literally and circum- 
stantially correct ? 

The Reviewer, then, was under no 
necessity of misunderstanding me; 
and had he understood me, might have 
spared his sarcastic remarks. 

This representation, thus obviously 
gsrounded in mistake, becomes the 
more injurivus, on account of the use 
which is subsequently made of it. 

Towards the close of the Review, 
the writer, alluding to the expressions 
last quoted from my sermon, respect- 
ing the execution of the law, remarks 
as follows: “ Because Dr. M. does not 
express himself in the same, or similar 
language, Dr. D. proceeds to say, that 
he has presented a seheme of the 
atonement which “tends apparently 
at least to subvert the law ;” which 
‘oives such views of the divine charac- 
ter as are equally inexplicable and dis- 
tressing ;” ‘ which, for aught that can 
be seen, “ comprises in ita virtual de- 
nial of the atonement itself,” which 
calls for the interrogation, “ where 
then is the foundation of the believer’s 
hope ?”—and which, in conclusion, “is 
utterly irreconcilable with Scripture.” 
—Iv another passage (p. 486.) the Re- 
viewer declares that these observa- 
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tions ef mine proceed on the supposi- 
tion, that the law was literally execu- 
ted upon the Saviour. 

Let me now, Mr. Editor, call your 
attention to the real fact. In my ser- 
mon (p. 13.)the theory collected from 
Dr. M.’s discourse, is thus character- 
ized. “A scheme which represents 
the atonement as an exhibition or dis- 
play; asymbolical transaction merety ; 
which rejects oromits the Saviour’s 
substitution; which denies that his 
sufferings were vicarious, and of course 
denies that they constituted a proper 
satisfaction for the sins of men.” 

Be pleased to remark, that it was 
on thts scheme, considered as a whole, 
that the observatiens so obnoxious to 
the Reviewer were made. This is 
perfectly plain to every reader. Yet, 
in the face of this undeniable fact, the 


world is told that the whole ground of 


all this repreheosion, is a mere differ- 
ence of expression, between Dr. M. 
and myself; and not only so, but that 
I have severely criminated him for net 
acceding toa seotiment which I had 
myself explicitly discarded ! 

I feel myself authorized to say, that 
all this is oot merely unjust, but the 
extreme of injustice. 

To the charge of “ misrepresenting 
Dr. M.’s discourse,” IT have nothing 
io Oppose, but asimple denial. So 
serious a charge ought to have been 
substantiated by an induction of par- 
ticulars. Tf, in my attempt to trace 
his principles to thelr practical results, 
i bave erred, this may be false reason- 
ing 5 but it Is not, properly speaking, 
misrepresentation. 

Nor shall I offer any reply to the 
candid suggestion of the Reviewer, 
ihat in the opinions I have formed and 
t xpressed of the tendency of Dr. M’s 
Sermon, I have been influenced, rath- 
er by circulating rumours, than by the 
nature and merits of the case. This 
and some other remarks, admit no re- 
ply. Points of decorum are not mat- 
ters ofargument. And ifthe Review- 
er has wandered from his path, itis no 

yvart of my duty to follow him. 

Much, however, is said respecting 
the points in which the three sermons 
agree— the necessity of an atonement 
—the fact that au alonement has been 
made—the character of the Saviour— 
the fact that the atonement is the only 
ground of salvation—and the sufficien- 
cy of the atonement to answer fully the 
eud to be secured by executing the 
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penalty of the law on transgressors.” 
The Reviewer then asks, “Are not 
these the great and leading points of 
doctrine which the subject embraces : 
Do they not constitute the whole sub- 
ject, so far as it is clearly a matter of 
revelation 2?” Treadily answer, yes, 
with one exception only —THE ATONr- 
MENT ITSELF. ‘This is surely a point 
of some Importance ; and onthis point, 
it was natural to look for information 
in a sermon professedly written on the 
nature ofthe atonement. In that ser- 
mon(Dr. M’s) we are informed that 
the Atonement “was in its nature, sim- 
ply a-display or exhibition, intended 
to impress on all creatures a deep 
sense of “the righteousness of God” 
asa moral governor. The grand de- 
fect of this account is, that it repre- 
sents that as the essence of the atone- 
ment, which is one of its great appen- 
dages, or results. Beeause God has 
set forth Christ as a propitiation, to 
declure bis righteousness, it certainly 
does not follow that the propitiation 
of Christ, and the manifestation of 
God’s righteousness are synonymous 
and convertible terms. With just as 
inuch reason it might be contended, 
that because the miracles of Christ 
mautfest his divinity, therefore the 
manifestation of his divioity constitutes 
the essence of his miracles. That the 
atonement affords an illustrious mani- 
festation of the righteousness of God, 
is unquestionable ; but this manifesta- 
tion is its resull,its effect, not its essence. 

That sermon, moreover, omits, and 
apparently rejeets the doctrine of the 
Saviour’s substitution in the place of 
sinners ; denies that his sufferings were 
vicarious (in the received sense of the 
term) and of course denies that they 
constituted a proper satisfaction for 
sin. My sermon, asit is well known 
to all who have perused if, maintains 
the affirmative on all these points; 
and contends that ia these, mainly, 
consists the essence of the atone- 
ment. 

I bave no hesitation to add, that on 
these points, I have the support of 
Professor Stuart. The doctrine of his 
sermon is, that Christ suffered as our 
Substitule; or, that his sufferings and 
death were an expiratory offering, on ac- 
count of which our sins are pardoned, 
and we are restored to the divine favour. 
This doctrine he proves by the induc- 
tion of such Scripture texts as these: 
Who his own self, bore our sins in hv 














own body on the tree. ....by whose 
stripes tg were healed.—For he hath 
made hin to be sin [i. e. a sin offering | 
for us, who knew no sin. “ He was 
not,” says the Professor, “ an isolated 
monument of suffering, and of Gad’s 
dis sp ileasure against sinners; not merely 
a sign that sin could be pardoned, by 
whieh only an abstract testimony 
could be given, like that which the 
rainbow gives of God’s covenant to 
drown the earth no more, &e. &e.” 

Such being the case, Mr Editor, the 
ingenuity and labour employed by 
on Reviewe r, to convince the pub- 

lic that the points in question between 
Dr. M. and myself, are points of small 
jmportance—are ingenuity and labour 
thrown aw ay. Indeed, the attempt 
seems much like an insult on the pub- 
lic guderstanding. The points in con- 
test are vital to the Christian scheme 
and the Christian hope. And without 
fear of contradiction I affirm that they 
have been so regarded by the great 
body of approved divines, from the 
Reformation to the present time. 

It is not less important to add, that 
these doctrines have ever been the 
grand support of the bumble and pious, 
in their anticipations of death, and their 
approaches to eternity. Ifere too, the 
heart-broken and self-despairing have 
found refuge and rest. Let them not be 
driven from this last resort. If philoso- 
phers in their bo!d speculations, are de- 
termined to cast all other gospel doc- 
trines into a mould of their own con- 
struction, let them at least leave the 
ATONEMENT untouched. Let this 
SANCTUARY forthe guilty and wretch- 
ed of our race, remain inviolate. Let 
this RIVER OF THE WATER OF LIFF. be 
left PURE AS IT FLOWS FROM THE 
YHRONE OF Gop, AND OF THE LAME. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, with all due 
respect, to remind you, that to the su- 
perintendence of a Christian journal, 
and especially of a Christian Review, 
are attached the bighest and most sa- 
cred responsibilities. To furnish a 
monthly repast to men of taste, to 
lovers of science and literature, is con- 
fessedly an affair of some importance. 
But there is an object, compared with 
which even this has neither dignity nor 
value—the maintenance of gospel truth 
in its simplicity and purity. This, I 
trust, is the first wish, and the fixed 
determination of your mind. That 
in this high pursuit, you may be pros- 
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pered; and that your respectable jour- 
nal may be long and increasingly a 
blessing to the interests of our Coun- 
try, and of Zion, is my unfeigned wish 
and prayer. D. Dana. 
Londonderry, N. H., Oct. 20, 1824. 


The first thing complained of by 
Dr. D. is, that we charge him with 


‘‘ holding that in the sufferings of 


Cirist there was a literal execution 
of the law.’ This statement,besides 
needing some qualification, would 

seem improbable on the face of it. 
For it was our leading object to ren- 
der what we supposed might bea 
very acceptable service, not only to 
a very considerable portion of the 
community, but to the parties them- 
selves, by showing that they actu- 
ally agreed on points where they 
were supposed, with discredit to 
themselves, to differ. 

We had quoted a passage from 
Prof. S., and another from Dr. M., 
in which they disclaim the opinion 
that there was a literal execution of 
the law on Christ : and to show that 
Dr.D. concurred with them,we quo- 
ted the very passage in which he 
says he expressly disciaimed the 
same opinion. Still,being desirous to 
ascertain if possible where the al- 
leged disagreement between him 
and Dr. M. existed, we quoted the 
passage in which we thought it 
might be found—* His sufferings 
were a substantial execution of the 
law,’ &c. Here we seemed te 
have detected the phantom; and 
we pronounced the supposed differ- 
ence very shadowy. For we judg- 
ed the passage previously quoted 
from Dr. D. to be a sufficient war- 
rant for our pronouncing an agree- 
ment with the Professors on this 
point, and that he did not, whatever 
might seem to be the import of the 
supposed contradictory passage, In- 
tend to deny what he had so plainly 
asserted in another. Dr. D. is un- 
der a mistake, then, in supposing 
that, in citing the passage in ques- 
tion, we intended to attribute to 
him the belief ofa literal execution 
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of the law on Christ. We simply 
quoted the passage containing the 
‘shadowy difference,’and said in ref- 
erence to it, that Dr. D. seemed in 
this instance, either to use language 
which conveyed no very definite 
idea, or to be inconsistent with 
himself, rather than to advance 
any opinion, opposed to Prof. 5., 
or Dr. M. 

It seems hardly necessary to add, 
that we had no design to fasten on 
Dr. D. the charge of self-contradic- 
tion, thongh we confess that, to 
avoil imputing to him a sentiment 
which we verily believed he did 
not entertain, we were obliged to 
say, it looked more like an incon- 
sistency with himself, than lke an 
opinion contrary to that of Prof. S. 
and Dr. M., especially as the same 
phraseology was repeated in his 
sermon in opposition to the state- 
ment of Dr. M. that the atonement 
was a substitute for the execution 
of the law. Our difficulty was to 
put the two passages together, so 
that Dr. Dana should agree with 
the professors and also with him- 
oe when in one he did so express- 

declare the same thing that they 
p Aon and in the other furnished 
so plausible an occasion for suppos- 
ing that he held a different opinion. 
Whether we had reason for feeling 
this difficulty, the passage which 
occasioned it must decide. 


‘“‘[Inasmuch as the scripture expressly 
declares that, in redeeming us from the 
law, he was made @ curse for us, we are 
constrained to conclude that his sufferiags 
were a substantial execution of the law; 
a real endurance of the penalty, so far as 
the nature of the case admitted or requi- 


red,” 


It seems, however, Dr. D. did 
not mean by substantial execution 
of the law, even in connexion with 
the phrase ‘“ rea/ endurance of the 
penalty, &c.”’ a dteral execution. 
And whether the sense he gives to 
the term substantial be authorized 
by usage or not, we are willing to 
give up words for things, and are 
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happy to find by so doing that the 
agreement between Dr. D. and Dr. 
M. is even more unquestionable 
and exact than from the unex. 
plained language of the former, 
we had felt authorized to make it. 
Dr. D. had passed severe repre- 
hension on the sermon of Dr. M. 
and he represents us as teliing the 
world ‘that the whole ground of 
all this reprehension is a mere dif- 
ference of expression between Dr. 
M. and himself.’ If Dr. 1). sup- 
poses we meant to assert that he 
thus severely reprehends Dr. M, 
merely because he has not used the 
consecrated phraseology which be- 
longs to the subject, while he did 
not suppose the opinions of Dr. M. 
to be reprehensible, he has greatly 
mistaken us. We expressed our 
conviction that he did honestly mis- 
apprehend Dr. M. ; and if Dr. D. 
understands us to say the novel and 
somewhat peculiar phraseology of 
Dr. M. occasioned the misappre- 
hension, and consequently the se- 
vere reprehension, of his sermon, 
he understood us correctly; and 
we feel competent to defend cur 
language thus understood ; remark- 
ing by the way, that we cannot see it 
to be either unjust, or the extreme 
of injustice, simply to say that, on 
account of the peculiar phraseology 
of a writer, another has honestly 
misapprehended him, and through 
such misapprehension, passed a se- 
vere sentence on his production. 
Regarding then, the peculiar 
phraseology of Dr. M. as the source 
of misapprehension, we did repre- 
sent it as the ground of Dr. D.’s 
severe censures ; and we ask, what 
else could be the ground? Dr. D. 
would have it to be the theory col- 
lected from the sermon. But we 
say the sermon does not contain the 
theory : we have shown, as we be- 
lieve, that it does not. And if it 
does not—if the opinions repre- 
hended are not to be found in the 
sermon, they are not in fact the 
ground of the reprehension, for 
they do not exist. We have no 














dJoubt that Dr. D. suppesed other- 
wise. But we think he errs in this, 
and therefore say that the novel 
and peculiar phraseology of Dr. M. 
has led to this error and this rep- 
rehension: and if we have not made 
out the point we shall be glad to be 
correcied. ‘The passage complain- 
ed of might have been altered for 
the better; though it did not strike 
us as being liable to Dr. D.’s objec- 
tion. 

When we suggested that Dr. D. 
might have ‘‘laboured under an 
undue influence from rumours that 
were in circulation,’ we thought, 
considering the great severity of his 
censures, that it was a charitable 
construction, not disrespectful, nor 
so intended. 

As to what we said of Dr. D.’s 
misrepresenting Dr. Murdock, we 
think he will be satisfied with the 
explanation already given, that we 
meant simply misapprehension. In 
this sense, our language surely is 
neither indecorous, nor uncandid. 
That we intended nothing else is 
apparent on the page where the 
word is found. 

We pass over for the present the 
consideration of the passage con- 
cerning which Dr. D. complains 
that it represents him as proceed- 
ing, in the latter part of his dis- 
course, on the supposition of a lite- 
ral execution of the law; and pro- 
ceed to notice another point to 
which he calls our attention. 

We had made a comparison of 
the sermons in respect to their 
prominent points of doctrine, and 
asked, whether these were not 
the great and leading points of 
the subject, the whole subject, 
so far as it is a matter of reve- 
lation? Dr. D. answers ‘ yes, 
with one exception only—the atone- 
ment itself.” It strikes us some- 
what singularly, that when we had 
shown by ample quotations from 
our authors, that they were agreed 
as to the necessity of the atonement, 
the fact that an atonement has been 
made, the character of the Saviour, 
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as possessing a human and divine 
nature, the fact that the atonement ts 
the only ground of salvation, and 
THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE ATONE- 
MENT TO ANSWER FULLY THE END 
TO BE SECURED BY EXECUTING THE 
PENALTY OF THE LAW ON TRANS- 
Gressors, and especially when we 
were particular to show in the 
course of our remarks, that the 
sufficiency of the atonement as the 
ground of pardon and_ salvation, 
consisted in revealing ‘the divine 
indignation at sin,’ and furnishing ‘a 
signal and transcendant display of 
the whole character of the Deity ;’ 
that we should be charged with 
omitting ‘‘ the atonement ttself.”’ It 
is true so far as the words are con- 
cerned we did not specify in this 
summary, the nature of the atone- 
ment. But did we not specify the 
thing 2? What renders the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ an atone- 
ment? We say, the fact that they 
equally display the righteousness 
or justice of God, as would the ex- 
ecution of the penalty of the law on 
sinners. Not so Dr. Dana, if we 
understand him. He evidently sup 
poses that in unfolding the nature 
of the atonement we must go fur- 


ther, and show how the sufferings of 


Christ make this display of God’s 


righteousness, even to the point of 


asserting his own views of substitu- 
tion, vicariousness, &c. Now we 
deny that **the how” of this dis- 
play of God’s righteousness enters 
properly into the nafure of the 
atonement as a scriptural doctrine. 
We explicitly stated the mode of the 
fact to be in our view philosophical 
ground. It was, in respect to the 
mode of the fact; that we found all 
the difference we could fiad, be- 
tween Dr. D. and the Professors at 
Andover ; and hence we considered 
ourselves peculiarly happy, that 
we had all reached this point, with- 
out falling out by the way. Hence 
too, we have ever regarded those 
of our brethren who have held dif- 
ferent views of the mode of the tact, 
those on the one hand who in this 
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respect bave held the doctrine of 


legal transfer, or literal substitution , 
and those on the other who have 
denied it, as still maintaining the 
scriptural view of the nature of the 
atonement ; and this on the simple 
principle that both hold the grand 

act itself,viz.that the sufferings and 
death of Christ make the requisite 
display of the justice of God, in the 
pardon of sin. Wedo not say that 
io hold this truth without also hold- 
ing the necessity of the atonement, 
&c. is enough to constitute ortho- 
doxy on the general subject, but 
that this is orthodoxy in respect to 
the nature of the atonement. Such 
unquestionably has been the esti- 
mate of most of the orthodox of the 
North, and of the Soutn, or the 
voice of mutual anathema, had long 
ago told us to the contrary. With 
these views of the subject, we ask 
with what propriety Dr. D. can 
charge us, with omitting the atone- 
ment itself, in the summary we 
cave of the leading and essential 
points of the general subject ? 

But we are not alone in fault. 
Dr. M. it seems, ‘‘1n a sermon pro- 
fessedly written on the nature of 
the atonement, has not informed us 
what the atonement ts.””. The term 
nature is of various import; and 
that Dr. D. and Dr. M. understand 
it in different senses, we need not 
stop to show. We cannot, howev- 
er, but think, that when Dr. M. 
speaks of the nature of the atone- 
ment as that which makes a display 
of the justice of God equal to, or 
sreater than, that which would be 
made by the execution of the pen- 
alty on sinners, (we speak not now 
of what was necessary to making 
such display,) be with great accu- 
racy delineates that in the suffer- 
ines of Christ, which, so to speak, 
constitutes their atoning quality, or 
which constitutes them an atone- 
ment. Now if Dr. D. can show 
that it is not essential to the nature 
of the atonement, that it should dis- 
play the justice of God, or that the 
sufferings of Christ, if they did not 
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make this manifestation, could be 
an atonement; or if he can show 
that the sufferings of Christ, mak- 
ing this manifestation, be the mode 
ofthe fact what it may, will not 
constitute an atonement, then he 
may claim that Dr. M. has given 
us ‘no information,’ as to what the 
atonement is. True, there may be 
a mode of displaying the justice of 
God, which shall be essential to the 
fact of such display. But then, the 
mode which is essential to the fact, 
may not be an essential point of 
faith, nor can it be supposed to be 
any part of the faith of the great 
body ot real Christians. Whether 
then, the mode of the fact be sup- 
posed to be by Christ’s becoming 
our sponsor, by a legal transfer of 
guilt and puoishment, or by a literal 
substitution or not, we shall arraign 
no man for essential doctrinal de- 
fault on this point, who admits the 
fact, that the sufferings and death 
of Christ so display the justice 
of God as to become an ade- 
quate and the only ground of the 
remission of sin; at least we 
shall not do this, until the chapter 
and verse of the Bible be pointed 
out, which unfolds the mode of this 
fact, and exhibits it as the ‘essence’ 
of the atonement. 

But, says Dr.D. ‘the grand defect 
of this accountis, that he [Dr. M,} 
represents that as the essence of the 
atonement which is one of its ap- 
pendages or results. Because God 
has set forth Christ as a propitia- 
tion, to declare his righteousness, it 
certainly does not follow, that the 
propitiation of Christ, and the man- 
ifestation of God’s righteousness, 
are synonymous and convertible 
terms.”? {[t is true indeed that 
these terms in this connexion, are 
not exactly synonymous ; but it is 
equally true that nothing is more 
common than to call that which 
manifests, displays, expresses, &c. 
a manifestation, display, &c. ;* and 


* The sufferings of Christ, as we view 
them, are a direct and unequalled display 
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we cannot but be surprised that Dr. 
D. should overlook this obvious 
fact. Dr. D. admits as unqnuestion- 
able, that “‘ the atonement affords an 
illustrious manifestation of the 
righteousness of God ; but this man- 
ifestation is its result, its effect,— 
not its essence.”’ 

The essence of the atonement as 
we gather it from Dr. D.’s state- 
ment consists in “ the Saviour’s sub- 
stitution in the place of sinners,”’ 
the fact ‘‘ that his sufferings were 
vicarious (in the received sense of 
of the term,)” and the fact ‘that 
they constituted a proper satisfac- 
tion for sin.” ‘In these, mainly, 
consists the essence of the atone- 
ment’’—and tbe manifestation of 
God’s righteousness is only “its re- 
sult, its effect, and not its essence.” 
It is not in our power to compare 
this statement with any thing which 
Dr. M. has said till we shail have 
received a definite explanation of 
two of its particulars :—first, what 
Dr. D. understands to be the ‘ re- 
ceived sense’ of the term vicarious ; 
and secondly, what we are to un- 
derstand by “a proper satisfaction 
for sin,” in distinction from “the 
manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness”— keeping in mind that the 
former is to the latter as a cause to 
its effect, or as the thing itself to its 
appendage. 

Of Dr. M.’s sermon Dr. D. further 
says that it “* omits and apparently 
rejects the doctrine of the Saviour’s 
substitution in the place of sinners, 
&c.” We would ask if mere omis- 


of the evil of sin, and the abhorrence 
with which God regards it. They are 
intended primarily for this very pur- 
pose.”—Dr. Wood’s Reply to Dr. Ware, 
p. 207. 

‘¢ The object of the death of Christ is 
then, te declare, or mavifest, that God is 


righteous, and that im the salvation of 


sinners, he will support the honour of bis 
jaw and the “interests of virtue.”—Letters 
to Unitarians, p.102. How much does 
this proposition differ from the following ? 
‘‘ The death of Christ is then, a declara- 
tion, or manifestation, of the righteous- 
ness of God,’’ &c. 
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sion of one point of doctrinal theolo- 
gy i asermon, is doctrinal delin- 
quency, and also if apparently re- 
jecting as distinct from really rejec- 
ling that point, isa sufficient war- 
rant for virtually charging such de- 
linquency ? Because a preacher, in 
endeavouring to unfold a particular 
part of a great subject, does not 
dwell on all its bearings and rela- 
tions, whether suggested by his text 
or not, does he therefore deny that 
the subject has those bearings and 
relations ? Is it a fact, however, 
that Dr. M. does omit the doctrine 
of the Saviour’s substitution in place 
of sinners? ‘lhe question is not 
whether he has dwelt on this subject 
so distinctly and fully as was neces- 
sary to give completeness to his ser- 
mon in Dr, D.’s judgment ; but has 
he furnished evidence—even the 
negative evidence of Omission, that 
he rejects this doctrine 2? We think 
we have shown the contrary. It is 
true that he has not said, totédem 
verbis, that Christ was a substitute 
for sinners, but has he not said the 
thing? For when he says that the 
sufferings of Christ were a substitute 
for the execution of the law, for 
whom would he have us understand 
that they were thus a substitute? 
Plainly for sinners:-—and what more 
is asserted when it is said that Christ 
was a substitute for sinners. Was 
he a substitute in any other way 
than by his sufferings, and as these 
sufferings become the ground of re- 
mission tothe transgressor? Where 
then’ ts the vast difference which 
sume imagine between saying that 
the sufferings of Christ were a sub- 
stitute tor the execution ot the law, 
in the true import of this language, 
and the proposition that Christ was 
a substitute for sinaers. That there 


is any difference woithy of notice 
except that the former phraseology 
more specifically states what the 
substitution respects. our theological 
ken has notyet discovered, On this 
poimt we would be learners. 

The assertion that Dr, M. * de- 
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nies Christ’s sufferings to be vicari- 
ous in the received sense of the term” 
assumes that the term ‘ vicarious’ 
has but one received sense, whereas 
the fact is otherwise. We adverted 
to the different senses in which the 
term is applied by different writers 
to this subject and showed that while 
Dr. M. denies the sufferings of Christ 
to be vicarious in one sense, he fully 
admits them to be so in another 
sense. The discussion need not be 
repeated here.* 

After all then, for we are anxious 
to settle this point, how does it ap- 
pear that Dr. M. denies that Christ’s 
sufferings were vicarious? That 
Christ suffered, and in our nature, he 
surely does admit. Unless Christ 
had thus suffered man must have 
suffered the penaity of the law :— 
this Dr. M. also adinits. Christ’s 
sufferings then are in place of man’s 
suffering : in other words Christ sul- 
fered in place of the sinner. It Is 
true, the suffering in the one case 1s 
not precisely what the suffering 
would have been in the other case. 
Nor does Dr. D. contend that it 
must be. If this does not amount to 
the doctrine of substitution or vicari- 
ous suffering, what more a@ill Dr. D. 
add to it, stopping short of a literal 
and exact substitution. He may if he 
please go on to describe Christ’s suf- 
ferings and say that he endured the 
‘torturing pains of divine derelic- 
tion” and that ** no sorrow was like 


* Magee.—“ | have used the expression 
vicarious import rather than vicarious to 
avoid giving any color to the idle charge 
made against the doctrine of the atone- 
ment of supposing a real substitution in 
the place of the offender, and a literal 
translation of his guilt and punishment to 
the immolated victim. "Dr. Woods. —* A 
literal and exact substitution was impos- 
sible.’ Fuller's Dialogue on Substitution. 
—~** [fné more were meant resumed James 
than that which he did and suffered is gra- 
ciously accepted as if if were ours, | free- 
ly as [have said before, acquiesce in it, 
But 1 do not believe, and I can hardly 
persuade myseif that brother Peter be- 
lieves the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ to be so ours, that we can properly 
be said to have obeyed and-suffered.”’ 
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his sorrow”—and Dr. M. will not dif- 
fer from him here. He may add, 
if he chooses to express himself so, 
that Christ by bis suffering satisfied 
the law, and if he means by this that 
the law was satisfied in regard to the 
end to be answered by the execution 
of the law on transgressors, Dr. M. 
takes this ground with him— it is the 
very thing he labours to show. But 
does Dr. D. urge that Dr. M. makes 
the zmmediate object of Christ’s suf- 
terings to be, not the salvation ofsin- 
ners, but the manifestation of God’s 
righteousness ? Grant this ; but 
what is the object of this mantfesta- 
tion 2 Does it terminate in itself ? 
Is it a manifestation for the sake of 
a manifestation ? No, Dr. M. tells 
us, its object was the salvation of 
sinners—‘‘ it laid a proper founda- 
tion for the pardon and salvation of 
sinful men.’? Nor has he any where 
said as Dr. D. more than intimates 
‘* that the manifestation of God’s 
righteousness is the sole and exclu- 
sive end of Christ’s death.” Dr. 
M.’s reasoning then is this :—Christ 
suffered for sinners—he stepped be- 
tween them and the law, and saved 
them from the full weight of its pen- 
alty, by so suffering in his own per- 
son as to answer the same end which 
would have been answered by the 
execution of the law itself on the 
transgressors. This was ‘satisfying 
divine justice’ in the only supposable 
way in which it could be satisfied, 
except by a literal transfer of legal 
liabilities to Christ or by suffering 
the law to take its course on sin- 
ners. ‘This was saving us from the 
curse by being made @ curse for us, 
so far as the necessary and we may 
say admissible import of this lan- 
guage is concerned according to Dr. 
D.; for even he rejects the notion 
of a legal transfer. Dr. D. may 
add, if he prefers a different phrase- 
ology, this was ‘‘ areal endurance 
of the penalty so far as the aature of 
the case admitted or required.’’ But 
while the language is changed, is the 
thing altered ? 
But let us look again for a mo 











ment at Dr. D.’s difficulty in re- 
gard to Dr. M.’s making the na- 
ture of the atonement to consist in 
the manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness, which manifestation Dr. D. 
tells us is not essential to the nature 
of the atonement, bat is an appen- 
dage or result. Yet the atonement, 
Dr. D. declares, must satisfy the 
law. ‘* The principles of substitu- 
tion, of vicarions suffering, and a 
proper satisfaction to the violated 
law and justice of God, are all es- 
sential to constitute the nature of the 
atonement.” Sermon, p. 15. His 
Letter says the same,—In these, 
mainly, consists the essence of the 
atonement.” By ‘a proper satisfac- 
tion to the law” is not meant however 
a literal endurance of its penalty ; 
forthis Dr. D. disclaims. Nor must 
this language mean that manifesta- 
tion which is made by means of 
Christ’s sufferings, of the righteous- 
ness of God while he pardons sin- 
ners ; for the atonement it is said, is 
complete without this manifestation; 
and the grand defect of Dr. M.’s ser- 
mon is, that it makes it otherwise. 
Weare able then to state, though we 
cannot so well explain,the peculiarity 
of this view of the atonement. If we 
are not mistaken it is this: the vio- 
lated law is satisfied, while it dispen- 
ses with the literal execution of its 
penalty, on the one hand, nor on the 
other, leans for its support on the 
righteousness of God as seen in the 
atonement. It finds its satistaction in 
something distinct from this, some- 
thing on which this manifestation of 
God’s righteousness is itself depen- 
dent. We will not say that this view 
of the atonement *: subverts the law,” 
but we ask on what does the law rest ? 

We have no disposition to dis- 
pute the agreement which Dr. D. 
claims between himself and Profes- 
ser Stuart ; especially after having 
laboured to show the same thing 
ourselves. But as this agreemeut is 
in the sense and not in the letter, we 
hope he- will not question Dr. M.’s 
orthodoxy, if he also sball appear 
{o agree in sentiment with Prof. S. 
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though his phraseology should not be 
exactly the same. ‘‘ The doctrine of 
his (Prof.8.’s) sermon is’? says Dr. 
D. “ that Christ suffered as our substi- 
tute; or that his sufferings and death 
were an expiatory offering on ac- 
count of which oursins are pardoned 
and we are restored to divine favour.” 
Again we add, Prof. S. says ‘‘his 
(Christ’s) sufferings and death were, 
by divine appointment, accepted in- 
stead of the punishment due to us as 
sinners, and that God tn consequence 
of the offering made by Christ, par- 
dons our offences and restores us to 
his favour. What says Dr. M.? 
The atonement, ‘‘ was a_ substi- 
tute for an execution of law.” 
Again speaking of what Christ did 
to make atonement, ‘* this appears 
to be the most efficacious atonement, 
the best substitute for the execution 
of the law, which infinite wisdom 
could devise.’’ p. 30. Again he says 
‘‘ it laid a proper foundation for the 
pardon and salvation of sintul men.” 
Now we ask if the things said in 
these passages cited from the two 


Professors are not the same things ? » 


We do bope the difference if there 


be any will be pointed out. But: 


says Mr. S. in reference to the po- 
sition now cited, * this also is susp 
WHAT I MEAN, when | say that Christ 
in his sufferings and death was our 
substitute. 


Again Prof. S. says, 


‘He was not an isolated monument of 
suffering and of God’s displeasure against 
sinners ;-not merely a sign that sin could 
be pardoned, by which an abstract testi- 
mony could be given, like that which the 
rainbow gives of God’s covenant to drown 
the earth no more.” 


Does not Prof. M.say as much ?—~ 


‘But | venture to say this symbol has 
a natural fitwess for its object. Its prima- 
ry object was not so much to enlighten 
the understanding as to impress the feel- 
ings of creatures. A mere revelation, 
written or oral, might have been sufficient 
if the former of these had been the object. 
Again the feeiings of creatures were to be 
impressed by an exhibition not of the in- 
tellectual conceptions of the divine mind, 
but of the determinate purposes and the 
holy feelings of God.” 
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And in another place speaking of 
Christ’s sufferings, he says, 


** The human mind can conceive of no 
exhibition caleulated to produce a deep- 
er impression.” 


Where is the dissonance then be- 
tween Dr. Murdock and Prof. Stu- 
art. And since Dr. D. also agrees 
with Prof. S. where is the differ- 
ence between him and Dr. Mur- 
dock? We remember an axiom 
that if two things be equal to the 
same thing they are equal to one 
another. Or, if A. agree with B. 
and B. agree with C. it follows that 
A. and C. agree. Therefore the 
Doctors are agreed. 

But we promised to notice the 
complaint of Dr. D. that we had 
represented him as proceeding in 
the latter part of his discourse, on 
the supposition of a literal execu- 
tion of the law. We would willingiy 
waive the discussion of this matter 
lest we should seem either to dis- 
prove the correctness of our own 
position that our authors were 
agreed, or else find Dr. D. at 
variance with himself; neither of 
which we have any wish to do. 

In the former part of his discourse 
Dr. D. states his own views of the 
doctrine in debate ; in the latter 
part he combats what he supposes to 
be the views of Dr. M. Now admit- 
ting that the two gentlemen were 
agreed in the position that the law 
was not literally executed on the 
Saviour, it must be evident that Dr. 
M. could not be contr>verted on 
this point, except on the ground 
that the law was Itteraily executed. 
Accordingly the purport of our re- 
mark was. that it was not on the 
ground of quotations containing the 
direct statement of Dr. D.’s views 
on the point tn question, that we 
spoke of “iscord, but rather in view 
of conclusions near the close of bis 
discourse ; ‘ forin this part of it he 
proceeded on the supposiiion that 
the law was literally executed on 
the Saviour.”” Perbaps the remark 
was hasty: if so we have nu apolo- 
gy but what may be found in the 


following, quotations. We make 
them not for the purpose of proving 
any inconsistency in Dr. D, but 
with the hope of inducing him. to 
examine again the real character of 
that discourse to controvert which 
it was necessary to use the phrase- 
ology which he employs. 

Of Dr. M.’s ‘system’ Dr, D. 
Says : 

“It tends apparently, at least, te sab. 
vert the law. It declares that « the atone- 
ment is something different from the exe- 
cution ofthe law, and a substitute for it.” 
—p. 13. 

Now if the error which is com- 
batied bere, does not consist in the 
denial of a literal execution of the 
law on Christ, in what does it con- 
sist? The man, it should seem, 
who is wrong in asserting a literal 
execution of the law, and wrong in 
asserting ‘‘ something different from 
it’? must find the correct idea some- 
where between these positions. We 
have puzzled ourselves to find this 
idea, but it is too “ shadowy’ for 
our apprehension—it vanishes Into 
‘‘thin air’ as often as we try to 
grasp it. 


Again : 

“Surely, then ,his atonement was not 
‘6a substitute for the execution of the law.” 
On the contrary, his obedience and suffer- 
invs were a substantial fulfilment of its 
precept and its penalty, &.”” 

it might be asked here; If the 
atonement was nota substitute for 
the execution of the law, nor yet 
strictly speaking. the execution it- 
self, what was it ?—But to proceed; 
‘¢ Fits obedience and sufferings were 
asubstantiul fulfilment of its pre- 
cept and its penalty: that is, his 
obedience was a substantial fulfil- 
nent of the precept of the law. and 
his snfferings a substantial fulfil- 
ment of its penalty. Are we then 
to understand in this instance as 
betore, the word ‘ substantial’ as 
‘‘a qualifying term and opposed to 
literal?” But this would make Dr. 
D. say that the obedience of Christ 
was a substantial, i. e. not a literal 
fulfilment of the divine presept ; 
whereas the scripture tells us he 
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fulfilleth “ all righteousness.”’ This 
surely Dr. D. does not mean to say. 
Are we then to understand his lan- 
guage thus :—‘ His obedieuce was 
a substantial Seti v fulfilment of 
the precept of the law, and his suf- 
ferings a substantial [not literal] 
fulfilment of its penalty. Dr. D. 
will not admit this explanation of 
his language. The word ‘ substan- 
tial’ then as here used (not as here 
intended to be used) must be equiv- 
alent to ‘literal.’ But not to tor- 
ture a word, since words have al- 
ready occasioned so much misun- 
derstanding—what other construc- 
tion can be fairly put upon it in its 
connexion with the whole passage ? 
That atonement which is in no 
sense “a substitute for the execu- 
tion of the law,” but on the contrary 
a substantial fulfilment of its pre- 
cept and its penalty, ‘* not a depar- 
ture from the regu/ar course of jus- 
tice, but perfectly accordant with 
its immutable principles,’ does ne- 
cessarily imply a literal execution 
of the law on the Redeemer. What 
language different from this would a 
writer use who should strenuously 
contend for this opinion? We do 
not charge Dr. D. with holding this 
opinion; we only charge it upon 
his language : and surely it furnishes 
some apology for our asserting that 
in this part of his discourse he pro- 
ceeded on the supposition of a lite- 
ral execution of the law. 

One other quotation we will make, 
not for the purpose of proving a dis- 
agreement which does not exist be- 
tween its author and Dr. M. but to 
show how constantly Dr. D. misap- 
prehends the sermon which he con- 
troverts, and so beats the air. 

‘6 I know it is objected to the plain, old- 
fashioned, scriptural view of the atone- 
ment which we have given, that reasou 
disclaims it, * To suppose that Christ was 
really our sponsor, and that he suffered in 
this character :’’ this it :sallezed, ‘* would 
involve such a transfer of legu/ obligations 
and liabilities and merits, as is inadmissi- 
ble.” This objection comes in the guise 
ofphilosophy. Yet one of the greatest of 


philosophers had very different views. 
“ Vicarious punishment” says the profound 
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Butler, ‘‘ isa providential appointment of. 
every day’s experience.’’ 

We have italicized the werd ‘le- 
gal’ in the above passage ; also the: 
word ‘ punishment’ as implying gualt 
in the subject of it. We forbear fur-. 
ther comment, for we do not wish to 
press the topic under consideration. 
For the same reason we will make 
no more quotations. It must, we 
think, be evident to Dr. D. not only 
that his own language implies more 
than he intended, but that he has great 
ly misapprehended the purport of 
Dr.Murdock’s. Under an impression, 
however received, that Dr. M.’s dis- 
course was full of error, it was natu- 
ral that he should feel it to be his 
duty asa Christian minister to. con- 
tend against it. But was not his im- 
pression hasty and his reprebension 
too severe 

We have a word to say respecting 
our “insult on the public understand- 
ing.” If the insult consisted in our 
having attempted te reconcile the 
sentiments of Dr. D. withthe strange 
theory which he had extracted, we 
know not how, from Dr. M.’s ser- 
mon—a theory which “subverts the 
law” of God; exhibits the divine char- 
acter as ** inexplicable and distress- 
ing ;”’ ‘’ virtually denies the atone- 
ment,’’ or reduces it to a shadow or 
a ‘‘ metaphor” ; sets the bible at de- 
fiance, ‘‘or tortures it intoa new 
sense by criticism;”’ “and with an im- 
posing and tremendous logic blois out 
every ray of human hope forever, 
and plunges all the millions of the 
fallen family in absolute despair,’’>— 
we must beg to excuse ourselves 
from sucha charge. We made no 
comparison ofthe points of difference 
between this theory and the faith of 
Dr. D. .Nor do we now affirm 
aught, or deny aught respecting it, 
save that if il can be found in Dr. 
Murdock’s sermon on the Atone- 
ment, we have become strangers to 
our mother tongue, and its words, 
to us, have lost their English im- 
port. IJt was with the sentiments. 
which, upon a careful and candid 
examination, we found in Dr. M.’s 
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discourse, that we compared the 
sentiments of Dr. D. On _ what 
then rests the charge of our having 
insulted the public understanding ? 
On nothing less than this, that we 
have presumed to acquit Dr. Mur- 
dock’s sermon of the ‘ theory’ 
which Dr. D.’s “ tremendous logic”’ 
had detected in it—to the great a- 
mazement of its author. 

But lest we should seem to 
take the Dr. up too seriously on 
this point, we will only say in 
more sober, perhaps more be- 
coming language, that Dr. OD. 
probably did not reflect that the 
charge which he thus brings against 
us rests on the assumption that his 
own views of the sermon in ques- 
tion were indisputably right, and 
the views of those who differed from 
him as indisputably wrong: and 
also that the decision of the public 
understanding coincided with his 
own. Weare not wanting in res- 
pect for the public understanding, 
but we wish to suggest to such as 
wonder at the temerity of those 
who speak peaceably of Dr. M.’s 
sermon, that the public voice is by 
no means unanimous in condemning 
it. Of this we have very sailsfacto- 
ry evidence. 

But to conclude this protracted 
article: we hope Dr. D. will not 
only be satisfied with the explana- 
tions which have been given, but 
thathe will no longer insist on be- 
ing at antipodes with Dr. M. If 
as a prudent man aware of the jeal- 
ousies and errors of the times, he 
still regrets that Dr. M. should have 
clothed his sentiments in a peculiar 
phraseolog y, wewill not censure 
himin this. We have ourselves a 
portion of thesame regret. But if 
Dr. M.’s theology be, and can be 
shown to be, in no essential point, 
different from that of his brethren, 


gious and other inteiligeuce. 
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Dr. D. will surely wish with us that 
a dissension which had existed in 
appearance only, should be done 
away. There are those who with 
a zeal proportioned to their love of 
error, and with an assiduity stimula- 
ted by their aversion to that system 
of doctrines whose prevalence it is 
their religion to oppose, are ever 
ready to proclaim and magnify di- 
vision whether real or apparent, a- 
mong those whose strength is in unity 
of faith. It was with this fact 
in view that we took up the sub- 
ject in controversy. We _ were 
aware of the delicacy of the under- 
taking, vet we felt it to be our duty 
if possible to close up a breach 
which we regretted to see growing 
wider daily, by the efforts of both 
friends and foes. We hope our la- 
bour, however humble, was not 
‘* labour thrown away.” 

We sincerely join with Dr. D. in 
his expressions of regret that the 
atonement should be made the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, “a 
subject never designed, surely to 
perplex our minds with the subtle- 
ties of debate, but rather to over- 
whelin every human heart witha 
tide of grateful admiration and 
love.”’ We regret that perverseness 
and blindness of the human mind 
which should ever make the *‘snb- 
tleties of debate” on such a subject 
necessary. But there are occasions, 
if we are nat deceived, the present is’ 
one—when ‘‘an imperious sense of 
duty” should constrain us. We also 
join with Dr. D. in his prayer— 
though we cannot make Dr. M. the 
occasion of it,—that the doctrine of 
the atonement may never be im- 
paired by the speculations of a bold 
and unscriptural philosophy—that 
‘this sanctuary for the guilty and 
wretched of our race may ever re- 
main inviolate.”’ 
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